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TREVELYAN’S ENGLAND 





Final 
of Historical Studies Concluding with 
the American. Revolution 





GEQRGE lik. AND CHARLES FOX: The Conclud- 
ng Part of the American Ltt ag ‘Vol. Il, By. 
Bir ——— 83 velyan,- Bart., . Longmans, 


T will be with a sigh of regret ‘that every 
reader of Sir George Treveiyan’s second vol- 
ume of his “ George IIL and Charlies Fox” 

turns the last page. It has been announced def- 
initely that it will be the concluding volume of 
one of the most delightful stndies in English his- 
tory which have been written since the author's 
uncle, Lord Macaulay, pubiished magnificent 
fragment, Over a period painful to an English- 
man, and fot easily comprehensible to any one 
else, he hes woven his narrative and has applied 


the colors which bring out from the mass of mil- 


itary and Parliamentary facts the important feat- 
ures of some of the mos} critical years of his 


‘ country’s development, * 


‘For in it ‘two apparently impossible things 
happened:. the Thirteen Colonies at last achieved 


* 
the victory over the strongest army which Eng- 


land up to that time had sent across the.seas, and 
by constitutional methods the Crown, intrenched 
behind all its historic privileges, was forced to 


yield before the voice of the people. Momentous 
as was the victory of the American colonies,, 


-Scarcely less important was the advance toward 


political freedom of the English nation in the 
same period, and the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown brought down with it not Only British 
rule on this side of the Atlantic, but also the su- 
premacy of the monarchy on the other. 

In tracing these great developments Sir George 
Trevelyan has relied a great deal upon the heroic 
method. He has seized upon certain outstanding 
personalities and sketched them as the protag-. 
onists of the strife. ‘ 

Of all the gre&t figures in English Parliament- 
ary history of comparatively recent years perhaps 


“the most elusive are those of Fox and Burke. 


The ordinary historian speaks. of them. famil- 
iarly. enough. He -refers. to. the famous breadth 


of: their friendship; he touches on: Burke's elo- · 


quence and never faiis in a reference.to the pri- 
vate weaknesses of Fox, but he hardly séems to 
grasp the qualities which made these men stand 
out among their féllows Or manages to convey to 
his readers why they wielded such an influence. 

In the volume under review Burke, it is true, 
scarcely appears, but Sir George has made Fox a 
living personality, and, as he quotes from. his 
speeches, shows the reason of the power he pos- 
sessed in the House of Commons. ‘By only a few 
touchés, the fact that men about town paid their 
dues at Brook’s merely to sup in his good com- 
pany,.the fact that, as Lord North fell, all Lon- 
don with a spontaneous growth of respect altered 
its name for him from Charles to Mr.’ Fox, does 
the author reveal the less worthy side of his char- 
acter. 

Then on the other hand is Rigby, the very 
type of the office holder. To men such as he Eng- 
land owes the loss of this great country; if but a 


- few of those in whom King George had trust had 


had the same disregard of the perquisites of of- 
fice as the two Pitts the dispute between the 
Mother Country and her daughters might have had 
a different ending, Rigby himself was contempt- 
ible and mean, but it was Ministers of his cal- 
ibre that brought Englanhd into the deepest hu- 
miliation it had suffered for centuries, and the 
sketch Sir George has drawn of him will remain 


as almost a sufficient explanation of ‘all her 


troubles. 

To Americans the similar treatment accorded 
to Nathanael Greene is of very great interest. 
The author has an intense admiration for his 
character and*in a long chapter has set forth his 
exploits in South Carolina. He has shown how 
in spite of nominal defeats he’ obtained and held 
the suprémacy of that great Sta’ 
difficulties and privations, hard even in these 
@ays_of hideous conflict to believe, he kept’ to- 
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and how amid. 


gether his scanty. force until he rad worn the 
British down, 

In his treatment of this stage of the Revolu-~ 
tionary War it is interesting to think that Sir 


African War for his appraisal of the military 
i situation. His acknowledgment ef the hopeless- 
“ness of. the ‘attempt of even the most efficient 
army—and the. author. in spite (of ‘his ‘admiration 


‘apon the British skill ‘and valor—to hold a toun- 
try “popiflated “by “hostile yeomanry, is ‘undoubt- 


the way in which his ‘countrymen were forced to 
meet a. not ‘disfimilar problem in the war against 
,. the Boers. So as Sir George saw the last’ pages 
of, his present work through :the press the great 
Buropean War broke out, and he has added an 
allusion to it in a fly-leaf ‘‘ Address to the Read- 
er.”? In this he has said: 

There is nothing’ in thé book which the au- 
thor desires to correct- or alter; and the sub- 
ject miatter is not inappropriate to the soui- 
stirring period in which we live,, The story of 
the maniy and chivalrous spirit in which, four 
: erations ago, the two great English-speak- 
ing nations fought out, and — their famous 
quarrel is a story that <an need 
have_no scruple ‘about telling, even at a ino- 
ment when his coun with a steadfast and 
grounded belief in the justice of her cause ‘is 
in the.throes of war. 

But after all most of the book is taken up 
with the great struggle: for liberty at home, and 
in that connection may be noted the skill with 

which Sir George has sketched the means which 
the rising indignation of the nation took to over- 
come the bonds wiaich seemed to make it -futile 
for it to express itself. 

It may well be that’ as in his sympathy for 
the American cause Sir George has at times been 
tess than fair to his own country, notably in. his 
belief that in the break with the Netherlands 
Ergland was in the wrong, so he may give too 
little allowance for the compromises which made 
even an unreformed House of Commons possible, 
but there can be no doubt that he has given life 
and interest to the Parliamentary struggle. 

Sir George Trevelyan has laid aside his pen 
just as the history of.this country and Engiand 
separates.. No Americah can close his pages with- 
out acknowledging the kindliness, the justice, and 
the sympathy with which he has written of the 
beginnings of ‘his own country and feeling that 
heré,is an Englishman indeed who is. honestly 
glad that the Revolution fell out as it did. On 
the other hand, no man who loves history told 
with ‘insight and breadth of view, with: careful 
“eonsideration of the illuminating details as well 
as the proper co-ordination Of the great events, 
. can finish this. work without hoping that Sir 
George may. yet be persuaded to continue and 
“to depict the-recovery and glory of England -“un- 
der William Pitt as he has already drawn its 
temporary decline under, North and the King’s 

Friends. 


as, 
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as Christmas gifts. The best practical «guide 
for Christmas buyers in making their selections will 
be found in, the following special features appearing 
in the Holiday Book Number of The New York 
Times Book Review: 

A ut (ew Seanad of 
the season’s leading publications. 

A comprehensive article dealing with 
the season’s Gift Books. 

A summary of the season’s books 
suitable as Christmas Gifts to Young 
People. 

An important- feature of the Holiday Book 
Number will be 
| A Complete Bibliography of New 
Books Relating to the War in Europe. 
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, George has drawn upon ‘the lessons of the South , 


for the American levies. allows no word of slur . 


‘edly ali the more vivid for his recollections ‘of 4 
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GERMAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Treitschke’s Doctrine of Destiny—Books 
by Dr. Emil Reich, Col. H. Fro- 
benius, and Elmer Roberts 








TREITSCHKE: HIS DOCTRINE OF GERMAN —— 
AND OF INTERNATIONAL RBLATIONS, TOG: 
WITH A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 8 
Adolf Haverath. With ae introduction by George Haven 
Putnam. ew York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


ERMANY’'S gre Tg ‘By Dr. Emtfi Reich, late Pro- 
fessor of International Law at the Unive rity, of Vienna, 
author of *‘ General History,” ‘Foundations of Modern 
Burope,”” &c. New York: Dodd, Mead & Go. $1. 

—— — — HOUR OF DESTINY. By Col. 
us. preface by Sir Valentine Chiro 

New York: McBride, Nast & Co. f $1. — 
aps SOCIALISM IN GERMANY. 


Elmer 
New York: Charies Scribner's Sons. F 


$1.25. 
OME of the most interesting phases of Ger- 
many’s national life are dealt with in these 
4 four books, each of which throws light on 
important characteristics of the empire, In the 
work on Treitschke, Mr. Hausrath gives personal 
reminiscences of the thinker who is held by most 
observers to embody im his teachings more thor- 
oughly than any other writer the quintessence 
of the modern German spirit. The reminiscences 
begin with Treitschke’s appointment in 1663, at 
29, to the post of University Deputy Professor for 
Political Science at Baden; they take him to 
Heidelberg, and then, in 1874, to the University 
of Berlin, and so through the years-to his death 
in 1896, Though Treitschke’s motto was “ Ger- 
man every fibre,” and though he represented the 
very soul of the Germanic idea, he wag neverthe- 
less of Slav/.origin, his exiled ancestors being 
Czech Protestants of the name of Trschky. Much 
of .Treitschke’s power and magnetism as a 
speaker are held due to his Slav blood. 
Following the Hausrath reminiscences come 
nine essays by Treitschke, elaborating his ideas 
for the necessity of a stern German policy and 
his belief in Germany’s great destiny as a world 
force. The titles of the essays are “The Army,” 
“International Law,” “German Colonization,” 
~The Two Emperors,” “In Memory of the Great 
War,” “Germany and the Neutral States,” 
“Austria and the German Empire,” “ Russia 
from the German Point of View;"’ and “ Armed 
Li < 
Glorification Of militarism, gilorifitation of 
Germany—tliese are the themes which’ are the 
base of the essays. In Treitschke’s view there ts 
something gravely wrong with a nation in which 
militarism has no place. The opening sentence 
of his first essay, that on the army, lays down his 
doctrine ‘in the words: “The possession of a 
powerful and “well-disciviined army is a sigh- of 
great excellence in a nation.” 


He finds that “one of the shortcomings of 


English culture” is that England has not uni- 
versal military service, and he declares that “ the 
lack of chivalry in the English character” is 
connected with the fact that the English seek 
their physical activity in athletics rather than 
through arms. He goes on: _ 

The normal and most reasOnable course for 
a great nation to pursue is, therefore, to em- 
body the very nature cf the State, that 1 to 


- 


world put together will never persuade the 
political powers to be of one mind, and as lung 
as they differ, the sword is and must be > 
only —— ‘We, have learnt to 

moral y of_war just in those aspects of 
it which superficial observers describe as brutal 
and inhuman. Men are called upon to Over- 
come all natural feeling for the sake of their 
country, to murder people who have never be- 
fore done them any harm, and whom they 
perhaps respect as chivalrous enemies. It is 
things such as these that seem at the first 
glance. horrible and repulsive. 
again and you will see in them the greatness of 
war. Not only the life of man, but also the 
right and natural emotions of his-inmost soul, 
his whole ego, are to be sacrificed to a great 
patriotic ideal; and herein lies the moral magni- 
ficence of war, 


\ Nor does, Treitschke stop there in his apothe- 
osis of war. He goes further and holds that war 
is an aid to brotherly iove, that without war 
human nature would deteriorate. He writes: 


If we pursue this idea [of the “‘ moral mag- 
nificence *‘of war] still further, we shall see that 











jate 

its 
men’ ewes a t the expense of. its 
physical ones cannot fail to-go to ruin. 


In his essay on international law, 
Treitschke holds that the French were 


justified in 1870 in using .the Turco. 


troops, against whose use.in the.present 
war .the Germans are protesting. The 
writes: 


tion may. eall to ite 
the whole of 


th such as that o French was 
net comivery: to international law. A 
belligerent State 


to bring into the Hela a ail icg_physteai 
rees; tha! 


resou: 
every kind. For 2 — a See £ 
— Which < its charming 


shoul La ears for ex- 


races 
ample: rule out of 


In his petty Fig Mr. Putnam takes 
the position that Germany is today 
fighting in accordance with the propa- 
ganda of Treitschke. 


In 1907 the late Dr. Reich wrote the 
book under the title of “ Germany's 
Swelled Head,’’ which is now printed 
fn this country under the title of “ Ger- 
many’s Madness.” In view of the de- 
velopments of 1914 the volume is. re- 
markable as a bit of insight into na- 
tional characteristics and probabi¢ in- 
ternational happenings, although it at- 
tracted little general attention when it 
was originally printed in England. If 
aid, however, get inte the hands of that 
astute politician, King Edward. VIL, and 
by him it was recommended to at least 

_one distinguished British officer. 

Dr. Reich, a Hungarian by birth, who 
had been Professor of International Law 
at the University of Vienna but who had 
lived long in England, wished by his 
peok to arouse England to the dangers 
to that country lying in Germany's 
views of her own. destiny and in the Ger- 
man feeling that England was the mést 
powerful of her foes. 

The author finds that the Germans 
“are afflicted with the severest case 
of swelled-headedness known to modern 
history” and that the British people 
are practically ignorant of this dan- 
gerous state of mind “in their greatest 
rivals” and these two propositions, the 
author writes, he took as the “jurden 
of this book.” He saw war as“ in- 
evitable”’ between the two lands. 

It is in the teachings of the Pan-Ger- 
manists that he discovers much of the 
cause for the German attitude. He de- 
clares that the Pan-Germanists claim 


that many of che peoples of Europe and © 


many of the greatest men of other 
countries are or have been really Ger- 


mans, and that in consequence of the 


Germans being told by their Pan-Ger- 
man teachers that much of the best of 
Europe is actually German, the Ger- 
man people at targe have eomé to have 
an gs op of their own 
merits. 

Actording to Dr. Reich, the Pan-Ger- 
manists teach that Swedes, Norwegtans, 





uanians, numerous tribes. in Hungary 
talking German dialects, and even the 
Slavs th . Poles, Bo- 








forth—are really alt Germans.* Three 
authors are cited by Dr. Reich for his 


- interpretation of the dectrineg of Pan- 


Germanists—Houston_ Stewart Chamber- 
lain, J. L. Reimer, and Ludwig Woilt- 
manr, 

Not only are whole raees claimed by 
the Pan-Germanists, but many tmdivid- 
ual great men of races not usuaily sup- 


‘posed to bé” German. For -Instance, 


says Reich, Chamberlain claims that 


that-Jesus Christ was not a Jew, while 
Reimer, says the author, went a step 
further and took the position that ‘if 


He was a true. Ergo, Hie was a Ger- 
man."’ 


As for ‘Wottmann, ‘he tells the Ger- 
mans, says Reich, that “most of the 
immortals of italy and France were, 
properly speaking, of German bloed.” 
Woltmann’s method is to declare, ace 
cording to Reich, that those great men 
are of German origin who were bionde 
or blue-eyed, Thus Michael Angelo, Lo- 
renzo Ghiberti, Giovannt Bellini, Leo- 
nardo da Vinel, are found to have been 

— 7 


Cot. Frobenius’s ‘book, The German 


| Empire's Hour of -Destiny,” was pub- 


lished in Germany but a few. days before 
the war broke out, and & attracted at- 
tention at! the timé because the German 
Crown Prince gavé ft his hearty cém- 

mendation. 
The dook definitely forecasts the great- 
est war in: histery as-early as the Spring 
holding 


then, if the war were not Drought about 
by England. France is pictured:as. wait- 
ing for her revenge while gazing with 
dismay. at the growing disproportion of 


the dice then rather -than -wait. until 
the difference in population was still 


‘Sreater. 


As~ for Great Britain, the German 
Colonel sees her furiously jealous, both 
of Germany's rising commerce and of 
her navy.. England, he thinks, will at- 
tack Germmany on the first favorable op- 
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* his term “ Monarchical Socialism ” 
Mr.» Roberts .means the Governritent 
ownership of .public utilities in Ger- 
many, an ownership which has reached 
remarkable proportions. This owner~ 


-ship is not only exercised By the im- 


perial Government, but by the State 
Governments and by the municipalities. 


In 1911 the imperial Government and 
States’ 


the Governments of the German 
took profits from the various busi- 
fesses conducted by them of $282,749,- 
224. Eatimating the capital value at & 
4 per cent. ratio, the value of the pro- 
ductive State-owned preperties is $7,- 
068,720,000. .“' And the Governments con- 
tinue to follow a policy of fresh ac- 
quisitions.”” 

It_ is declared that in the’ year 
under discussion—1911—about one-quar- 


ter of all the expenses of the State and - 


imperial Governments for the army, the 
navy, and for all other purposes were 
paid out of the net profits on Govern- 
ment busineds. No tobaccd, spirit or 
match monopolies are among the under: 
takings. Besides the productive owner- 
ships @f the empire and of the indi- 
vidual States, the cities, on their own 
account, have gone deeply int® owner- 
ship of street railways, gas, electricity, 
water works, slaughter houses,. market 
Ralls, cold storage, canals, and wharves. 
Mr. Roberts calis attention to the fact 
that the republics among the States of 
the empire are far more backward in 
communal ownership than the mon- 
archies, et 

Of Government-owned properties, the 


farms are worth $198,000,000, the forests. 


$730,000,008, mines $129,000,000, railways 
$4,757,000,000; telegraphs, telephones, ex- 
press, and mafis $695,000,000, and other 
works $435,000,000, Upon no department 
do any of the State Govérnments lose 
except upon steamers. ~ 

Much of the trend to public ownership 
in Germany may be traced to Bismarck, 
whe declared that it was the duty of 
the State te undertake public works that 
men who desire to work might work. 
In 1884 he-laid down the doctrine that 
if a man comes before his fellow-cftt- 
zens and says, ‘I am héalthy, E desire 
to work, but can find no work,’’ he is 
entitled to add, “Give me work,” and 
the State is bound te give him work. 
There is no hostility to trusts, and. it 
has been. authoritatively stated that 
“ economic Germany is under the abse- 
lute. rule of balf a hundred men.” 

In a chapter on the growth of the 
German Navy, it is stated by Mr. Reb- 
erts that Emperor William was much 


impressed with Capt. Mahan’s ‘“‘ The In- 


book “‘had as much to do with thé 
building ef the German Navy as any 
other single influence.” . 








THE WORKING CLASS 


NG CLASS, By 
. New York: 
2. 


THE RISE OF THE. 
The Century Company. 
The view of society presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Algernon Sidney Crapsey in 
“The Rise of the Working Class” har- 
monizes quite-well with what one hears 
who listens at a street corner to_the re- 
marks of the Socialistic labor reformers. 
It divides mankind into two classes— 
one composed of greedy capitalists, the 
Other of downtrodden working folk, and 
ignores the fact that there is a very large 
body of men and women who do not be- 
long to either of these classes; it makes 
ne distinction between the several 
countries of the world, taking no ac- 
count of the fact that there are several 
miions of wage earners in America who 
live comfortably and have money in the 
banks; it fails to take note of the great 


-of the manifest @isposition of our law- 


makers to aecede to the demands of the 
labor leaders-~including many that are 
made for things to which laborers are 
By no means entitled; it lays down the 
proposition that labor produces all our 
wealth, giving no credit whatéver to the 
employers’ enterprise and business ea· 
The conservative reader,” the author 
remarks in his preface, ‘‘ wili find much 
in my book that-is greatly objectionable ; 
the*radical reader much that is deplor- 
ably deficient.” The first half of this 
statement is unquestionably true; the- 
other half seems Quite absurd, for it is 
not epen tq doubt that if one of our 
Socialist orators should. make up a 
series of addresses by direct quotations 
from the essential statements in Dr. 
Crapsey’s book he could deliver them 
from his soap-box without running any 
risk of Being regarded as in any degree 
backward or mifk-and-watery in his 
radicalism. 
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“‘ Seintillates with wit, heen humor and pure comedy.”’ 











Mr. H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC 
HARMAN 


By H. G. WELLS 








Author of “Tone Bungay,” “Marriage,” etc. 
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most amusi 
ever indu 


— achieved.” 


filled with wisdom a: 


_ cessful woman char 
Al 





“Besides the interest of the 
are constantly 
licious chucklings, nae find yourself ees 
author's — in summing up 4 situa’ 
Mae Wells’ s 
foutid 4 — — it fits his thought with a 
‘ildegarde Hawthorne #1 
“The book has all the attractive Wells whimsies, piquancies 
and fertilities of thought, and is absolutely good * 
“Mr. Wells is ——— His latest novel is 
nd it scintillates 
hes im hits the sod BU00t of W Vital character i Geta” 
—Boston 


“This wife of Sir Isaac Harman is one of Mr, Wells’ most suc- 


acters . . The 
Me. Wells is at hia best, which is j 
Totter hes arGting Ces se belng fingn 4 che Goce 


—— in — 


not 
in The N. Y. Times. 


to read.” 
York World 


Transcript 


” 
—New York Globe 








“Cloth, 41.50 net. At all bookstores. 
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EUROPEAN WAR 


Books of Description, Contro- 


versy, and Forecast 
PARIS WAR DAYS: DIARY OF AN ~ 
L$ age ma 
; McBride, Nast & 
TIS WAR IN BOROPR, Pfs CAUSES AND 
editor of “‘ Great Events 


‘fustrated. New 


4 rR. BARNARD, who has been 
7 for sixteen years Paris corre- 
spondent of The New York 
Tribune, sets down in “Paris War 
Days” tte record of his @ay by day 
ebservationsin the French metropolis 
from .Aug.. 1 +0 Sept. 16. He found, as 
have other ‘observers, that Parisians 
took. the outbreak of the war yery 
calmly, and that they retained their 
calmness and foftitude 6ven in the dark 
days of the German ad@yance toward 
Paris when it seemed:as if the city were 
soon to undergo the horrors of another 
siege. ; 
Mr. Barnard declares that the Ger- 
man raid through Belgium was ‘no sur- 


prise to military authorities, among : 


whom it was. “am open secret for over 
twenty years” that the German attack 

would come via Belgium. Despite this 
fact, Frarice had ao adequate fortifica- 
tions against such an &ttack. 

The author réconds that on Aug. 26, 
. President. Poinearé conferred» *‘ further 

t dinary. & "on Gen. Joftre, 
** authorizing him to exercise the atmost 
sovereign right of promoting officers 
‘on the spot, just. as Napoleon did, by 
simply naming thém to the posts where 
he thinks they may be most useful.” 
It is stated that this privilege was not 
even granted by Napoleon te his Mar- 
Phals. ; * 

A decidedly Gallic saver has the epi- 
sode of the wine ¥éendor 6f ‘Montmartre. 
This map*of enterprise, in the earty 
@ays of September, when Taubes werd 
flying over’ Paris and dropping bombs; 
arranged “‘a tribune with numbered 
seats commanding a splendid view of 
the city.” Orchestra cliairs cost 10 cents 





‘dil end: field glasses* were for hire. The 


performance seth 3 by the ‘Taubes. 
; re 


Extracts from ‘a considerable number 
of letters written by British soldiers at 
the front are contained in “‘ Tommy At. 
kins at War,” these letiera giving a 
vivid idea of the horrors and hardsips 
of life in the trenches and Bt the front 
Generally, The gbod mimor and pa- 
tienee with which the British soldier, 
private an@ officer alike, takes life 
under service conditions are notably 
shown in ‘the tetters. — 
The first bayonet charge seems to be 
the most nerve-trying of ali the ex- 
periences-@ soldier has to undergo, in- 
stances being recorded. of young sol- 
diers experiencing a sinking sensation; 
a feeling of collapse, at the order 
* Fix bayonets!” their hands trembling 
vielently over the task. But when the 
wild dash at the enemy’s lines actually 
begins, the excitement and the neces- 
sity for self-preservation 
tremulous soldiers inte determined 
.. Many British privates agree that 
the Germans cannot ‘stand the bayonet 
and that they .“ cringe before it.” 
* No glamour, nothing but suffering and 


hard work—that is war as the. seldiers 
describe it. The general verdict is eum- 
marized by an officer in a letter heme: 

“It ever I come back, and anybody-at 
home talks to me about the glory of 
war, I shall be d—d-rude to him.” 

%%;* 

“The War in Europe” is a volume 
containing a large amount of informa- 
tion about the war, its causes, the 
eéuntries engaged, and methods of mod- 
ern ‘warfare: It should prove of vaiue 


ence on the conflict. 
%>* 


Consequences of the War of 14” ts 
What its title indicates—a consideration 
of the conditions and racial animosities 
which ted to the war and a discussion 


the resutts. 
FARQUAHAR’S COMEDIES 


& DISCOURSE UPON COMEDT 





. Srrauss. 
2D 


HE academic.and literary world 
seems Of late to be feeling a 


rp. +i a 





. There is a grow- 
ing realization that men tike Farqua- 


shabbily indeed, and already Mr.. Wili- 
fam Archer and Mr. John Palmer have 
hastened remotsefuliy to right an in- 
justice for which they would hold re- 
eponsible, not so mich the Puritan 


the University 


coring, not primarily to justify Restora- 
tion playwriting as art, but rather ‘to 


to George Farquahar’s “The Recruit- 
ing Officer,” ‘*The Beau's Stratagem,”’ 
and “ Discourse Upon Comedy” 
Prot. endeavofs to clear from 


préjudices which has confounded this 
particular expression of the artistic 
ideal ‘Which “tte be true, had to be 
false,’ and to bring inte relief the réal 


with no small result both in profit and 
jest pleasure by those whose ac- 


paragraphs which sum 
of contraaictions with a word. 
Though -quite- independent of Mr. 
Palmer, we believe, Prof. Strauss has 


achool- 











IALITY 
~ PLUS: 
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to those who require a work of reter· 


Mr. Okie’s book on the “Causes and 


of what may be the terms of peace and / 


, AND 
Farquaher. 


prick’ of ‘conscience in the matter of | 


har, Congreve and Vanbrugh, artists | 
ail of them, have been treated very | By 


of Michigan adds ‘one © 
more te the number whe are endeav- . 


understand it. In an essay prefatory | | 
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A new edition ‘has been published of 
Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter’s “ Freck- 
.” with mustratione tn colors and m 


By the fact that 670,938 copies have | 
been sold of the original edition, which 
was issued in 1906. (Doubleday, Page 
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This is Marie Antoinette 
Riding to Her Death— 

Here is history’s most trag- 
ic story. Have you read 
what Burke wrote about the 


‘French Revolution—one of | 


the great fascinating books. 
that have made history? 

In all the world there aré only 
a few of these books, speeches, 
letters, poems, essays, bio ra ↄhies 
that have really made history. 
To read-these He great works 
systematically and intelligently 
is to be really well read. 

What are these few great works? 
The free booklet mentioned below an- 
swers that question. It tells how Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, from his sixty years of 
reading, study, and teaching, has c 
the few really worth-white s out of 
the thousands of useless ones, how he 
atranged them’ as 


The Harvard Glassics 
THE FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS. 
Now yours for only a few cents a day 


One hundred thousand business men 
are using the pleasant, helpful reading 
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Vivid Views of Earopeah Child Life 
Little Schoolmates 
Series. Edited by FLORENCE CONVERSE 

NEW-VOLUMES. JUST READY. are cons 











id out. \ They are read- 
ing the great histories, seeing the great 
plays, hearing the great orations, meet- 
ing the great men of history. 


A FREE BOOKLET FOR YOU 


, We want to send you by mail a “Guide 
Booklet to Books,” absolutely FREE. 
It is the most wonderful little booklet of 
its kind ever written; ic shows: how to 
select a library without Waste or worry 
—what few books are most worth while; | 
it contains the best advice to you of the 
best-read. man of his day. 

The booklet was pristed to away; 
your copy is wrapped up and ready to 
mail; * obligation; merely clip this 


Peer eereee Oe reeteeeee . 


Fs Fo Gailer S Sey. 316 SB. 2m pot 
‘Without obligation 

Pe RR 

the Harvard Classics. N.Y.T. 11-22. 
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whatever to me, }- 
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CARILLONS 

BELGIUM - 

AND HOLLAND 
TOWER MUSIC IN THE 
}&£OW COUNTRIES 

By WILLIAM GORHAM RICE 


‘With S2 striking Wustrations, a map, 
etc. Cloth. £1.68 net. 


An unusual gad —— 
Aatwerp’s beautiful ca ly ens 


dangered by Zeppelin bombs, and 
Mechlin's noble rer that es been 
a matk for German shells in the 
present devastating European wat 
,are among the churches. and bell 
towers mentioned in this important 
atid uniqué volume. > 


“SEE AMERICA FIRST 


AMON Man Ls 


A 


CANA 


By LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 
With four full-pa 
fore * 


forty, pom phatogr athe 


Fhe wonderful pian of the faying 
out of the Canadian National Parks, 
the old Indian trails and the new 
mountain roads, the experiences of 
— Rear: ee in mouhtai 
c , and the gorgeous scenery 
of the —— some of the 
topics in this vastly entertaini d 
beautifully Wlusteated bt Paty * 


CHEER UP; EVERYBODY 


ADVENTURES WITH 
THE IDLE RICH 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


Author of “Behind the’ 
sense Novels,” etc. 








Stephen Leacock is a humorist 
who puts big ideas into satire and fun. 
if you want a hearty laugh read these 
delicious adventures which take 
into the realm of financiers, American 
clubmen and clubwomen; and the 
magnificent homes of the wealthy, 
and literally bubble over with wit 
and good-natured fun. : 


ROMANCE & ADVENTURE 


THE 
CRYSTAL ROOD 
By MRS. HOWARD GOULD 
Four “@lustrations by Earl Stetson 
Crawford. imo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 
“An American Indian story of the 
long-ago days of Pontiac. Mrs. 
Gould has written her story extremely 
well. Her chapters are full of vivid 
detail, yet there is no resort to the 
luridity of style into which writers 
even more experi fall in deali 
with the affairs of the tomahaw 
and scalping knife. 


il of except tual 
ustrations —— = ty. 
WITTY AND REFRESHING 


—— — 
By WILLIAM CAL 


Author of 


NE F’ 
Frresieti®le Intruder J 
“Hoffman's ete. » 
$1.30-net.  - < AR, 
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FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Adventure, History, and Fiction 
in Season's Books 


F particular interest today is the 
O “Boy’s Book of Famous Regi- 

ments,” by H. A. Ogden, with 
the collaboration of H.. A, Hitchcock, 
(McBride, Nast & Co., $1.50.) This book, 
nearly completed before the beginning 
of the great European conflict, brings 
in some of the regiments of which it 
has previously spoken again in action in 
the greatest of all wars, the war of 1914. 
Regiments of the different countries of 
Europe and Great Britain, as well as 
thost of the United States, are de- 
scribed. ‘There are black and white 
sketches of the men in uniform in dif- 
ferent periods of history, with colored 
illustrations and battle scenes. ‘ 

Another book, a large and important 
work, whose last chapters-deal with the . 
present war, is “The Boys’ Book of 
Battles,” with illustrations from famous 
paintings, (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$2.) The intention here is to show the 
devélopment of warfare from the. earli- 

; est days to the present. To obtain the 
most effective _ results the histories of 
battles are taken either directly ‘from 
history or from graphic fiction or thrill- 
ing poems. One of the*latter,'‘ The 

Victory of the Khita,” written 1,326 

years before Christ, inscribed’ by “order 

of Rameses on the walls of an Egyptian 
temple, opens the volume. Of the two 

closing chapters the first is entitled ‘A 

Memorable Retreat,” and is from an of- 

ficial report of the withdrawal of the 

British Army from the Belgian bo: 
toward Paris by Sir John French, Com- 
mander in Chief of the British forces. 
The second chapter on the present war 

is “Fighting in Mid-Air,” by Seret. 

Werner of the Aviation Corps. 

There are so many books out for the 
middle-aged boys and girls that they 
have to be taken in bunches. A great 

many are brought out by the Penn 
Publishing Cempany, and the girls may 
come first, for there are not as many 
for them. “Faith Palmer in New 
York,” by Lazalle T. Woolley, ($1,) is 
one of them. Faith comes to New York 
to study domestic science, from a fash- 
fonable boarding school. The greater 
part of the story deals with her expe- 
riences in a New York flat, which is 
mystery to her, and the friends she 
makes. There are many nice girls in 
“Jane Stuart’s Chums,” by Grace, M. 
Remick, ($1.25,) a mock initiation, a 
serious breaking through thin ice, and 
any number of good times. Horseback 
riding, camping, adventures of all kinds 
in the Western mountains, are a part 
of a delightful school life in “A Little 
Princess of the Ranch,” by Aleen 
Cleveland Higgins, ($1.) The story tells 
how Jean, its heroine, lives up to the 
fame o “ Princess,” which she has 
previously earned. . There is a myste- 
rious fortune in “ Letty’s Good Luck,” 
by Helen Sherman Griffith, (50 cents,) 
and “A Little Maid of Massachusetts 
Colony,” by Alice Turner Curtis, tells 

. of exciting Revolutionary War advent- 
ures on Cape Cad, (80 cents.) 

In a companion set of six books, with 
colored illustraticns, are well-known 
classics; somewhat shortened: .*‘* Robin- 
son Crusoe,” Kingsley’s “ Water Ba- 
bies,”._Hdrriet Martineau’s “Feats on 
the Fjord,’ “Arabian Nights, “ The 
Mermaid,”’ with other fairy tales, and 
the Italian ‘‘ Pinocchio, the Story of a 
Puppet,”’ (EB. P. Dutton & Co., 50 cents. 
each.) The illustrations are particu- 











PERCH OF 
THe DEVIL 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
Author ‘of “The Conqueror, ” etc. 








“This relationship to 











larly good in the latter book, and there 
are interestirfg black and white sketches 
in the text. — 

“ The- Brothers of a Hero,” is one of 
Ralph Henry Barbour’s football books. 
Rodney, the hero, keeps the secret of 
⸗ Ginger,” his fa- 
mous athliefic brother, ang eventually. 
makes good on his owri account. There 
are nice.girl twins in the book. Rod- 
ney discovers them first sitting each on 
a@ gate post back of him, where he has 
stopped to rest on hig way to the acad- 
emy the first day. This is an Appleton 
book, ($1.35.) Other books of the same 
publisher are “Captain Danny,” ~ by 
Waler Camp, a baseball story, ($1.85) 
“Off Side,” by William Heyliger, 
($1.25,) a -boy who leaves school to be- 
come a reporter and develops into an 
architect. ‘‘The Sword of Antietam,” 
and ‘The Scouts of Stonewall,” by 


Joseph <A. Altsheler, are war stories, - 


($1.30 each.) ‘‘ Johnson of Lansing’”’ is 
an exciting baseball story by Hanley 
Williams, and “A Freshman Scout at 
College," by Marshall Jenkins, is a Co- 
lumbia story, ($1.25 each.) 

A bunch of. books brought out by the 
Penn Publishing Company tell their 
stories in their names. There is “ An 
Army Boy in Mexico,” by, Capt. Kil- 
bourney V. 8, A., and Roger Paulding, 
Ensign,” .by Commander Edward L. 
Beach,-U. 8. N.,. 1.25 each.) “‘ The 
Rambler Club with the Northwest 
Mounted,” and-‘ The Rambler Club’s 
Football .Team,” are by W. Crispin 
Sheppard, (50. cents each;) “The Boy 
Scouts on Lost Trail,” is by Thornton 
W. Burgess, ($1;) “ In Texas with Davy 
Crockett,’” by John T. McIntyre, is one 
of “The Buckskin ks,” (75 cents,) 
and there are excitiig school days, in 
which bob-sledding is one of the Winter 
sports, in “ Philip Kent,” by T. Trux- 
ton Hare, ($1.25.) For younger boys is 
“The Story of Iron,” By Elizabeth I. 
Samuel, written in story form, with 
many illustrations, (75 cents,) and two 


very nice stories for girls from 8 to 8. 


are. “‘ Polly Prentiss Keeps a Promise,” 
by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, and ‘‘ The 
Little Runaways at Old Orchard House,” 
House,” by Alice Turner Curtis, (80 
cents each.) 

An exciting adventure story is ‘‘ The 
Boy Fugitives in Mexico,’”’ by Worth- 
ington Green, (Houghton Mifflin, $1.25,) 
and there are many thrills in “‘ The 
Totem of the Black Hawk,” by Everett 
McNeil, (McClurg, $1.20.)...The totem of 
the Black Hawk is an Indian symbol, 
worn by little Ruth Clay which, when 
discovered by an Indjan about to toma- 
hawk her, saves her life and that of 
her family. ‘The Bell Haven Eight” 
and “The Bell Haven Nine” are by 
George arton, rdwing and basebalj 
stories, nston, 60 cents each.) ‘‘ The 
Doers” is a jolly little boy story by 
William John Hopkins, (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $1.) An unusual story for Ralph 
Henry Barbour to tell is for little peo- 
ple, ‘“‘ The Story My Dog Told to Me,"’ 
(oda Mead, $1.) There are good ani- 
mal pictures by John Rae. A small 
book that ‘‘ still more stirring experi- 
the German, written by Johanna Spyri, 
the author of that othér well-liked 
story, ‘‘ Heidi,” has colored illustrations, 
(Crowell, $1.) There are pleasing pict- 
ures in color by Clara Atwater in “‘ The 
“Animal School,"’ a collection of stories 
by Frances Weld Danielson, reprintea, 
(The Pilgrim Press, 50 cents.) 

Altogether up-to-date is “‘ The Search 
for the Spy: The Adventure of an Amer- 
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the Seventh 


story deals 
test trag- 
ast frontier 
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ican Boy at the Outbréak of the War,” 


ences await him.” The book 


the “ Big War Series,” (Barse & Hop- 


kins.) 


Helen -S. Woodruff's “The Little 


in their teens and will be enjoyed also . 


by some women readers who have 
passed that decade. It is a sweet and 
tender tale of a little girl, whose South- 
ern father had married @ New Eng- 
land woman‘and thereby had incurred 


the deep displeasure of his father, a - 


Confederate _ Colonel, “whose feeling 
against the North had not been soft- 
ened by the years. When the child is 
orp d he ts to let her be sent 
to his home in Alabama. There he re- 
fuses-to see her except when it is ab- 
solutely necessary, and he. forbids her 





to go near a small building—the “ Lit- - 


tle House" of the title—that is in. the 
garden. It develops that the occupant 
of the house is his wife, whom his harsh 
treatment of their son had driven into 
a gentle lunacy. But the child soon 
makes her acquaintance and with love 
and lightheartedness cures her mental 
Malady. She and thé companions she 
soon gathers about her do -much more 
than that, with their pranks and their 
achemes, which straighten out several 
lives and bring into them love and hap- 
Piness. Mrs. Woodruff writes ot the 
Southern negroes with intimate knowl- 
edge, loving #ympathy, and much 
humor, end both sexes and several sizes 
of them get full appreciation in’ the 
story. 

Helen Beecher Long has written a 
“do something” book in “Janice 
Day” (Sully & Kleintich, $1.25) that is 
full of vigor and breeziness. It is about 





agirlof high-school age who goes from 
a Middle Western State to the home of 
a New_England uncle to spend a few 
months. Her own father’s energy had 
taken him from the shiftless country 
village to the West and prosperity, and 
his young daughter has inherited his 
active; ambitious spirit. There is a 
very good picture of a sequestered New 
England village which, with the drain- 
ing away from it of its-best,young men, 
has settled back into a lazy, shiftless, 
down-at-the-heel way of living. Janice, 
who is by nature incapable of seeing 
things go wrong without wanting to “do 


4~something about it, has a large-sized 


job cut out and waiting for her. But 
she tackles it-with enthusiasm, and if 
fhe author makes her succeed ‘Some- 
what beyond the probabilities she can 
be forgiven because of —— hteous- 
ness her heroine’s cause. e story 
tells, thostly_ in lively and life-like dia- 

e, how — with her 


—2 
and — considerable 
feeling for. character, 


— 
Encyclopaedia 


The * gist of a th 

costly books is in the — * 
crisp, up-to-date, practical 
volumes of this marvelously 
convenient work of refer- 
ence. : 











12 vols. Six millien werds. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


“No man who-wishes seriously to study our 
present social, industrial and political life can 
_ afford not to “read it through and through and 
“to ponder and digest it.” 


says in The Outlook: 








“DRIFT AND MASTERY” 
BY WALTER LIPPMANN _ 


AUTHOR OF “A PREFACE TO POLITICS” 








and Politics.’ 


performance. 


humor.” 





WILLIAM MARION REEDY says in The St. Louis Mirror: 

“When ‘A Preface to-Politics’ was published, 

I] ventured the opinion that it was the best 

book on politics since Walter Bagehot’s ‘Physics 
Now he has followed it with 
‘Drift and Mastery,’ an even more brilliant 
The splendid writing of Mr. 
Lippmann, writing full of illusion and happy 
‘illustration and broad. irony and rich good 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, siso net fp) MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Publisher 
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powerful novel. 


to its artistic value. 
this year.” 





WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 2refcsse 
_ Says: 


“In my judgment ‘The Clean Heart’ is a ~ 
distinct advance upon “Fhe Happy Warrior.’ 
fact, | think it is in many ways an-extraOrdinarily 
The — is ex- 
cellent and the moral beauty of the sto —— 
I shalt recommend it widely 


a $1.35 net 
, Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
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IMMIGRATION .. 


Prof. Ross Replies. to Criticism 
of His Book 


New York Times Review of Books: 
SERIOUS book on immigration 
may be wrong as to its facts, 
as to the interpretation of the 

facts, or as to the inferences drawn 

from the facts. I am astonished that 
your reviewtr of my book, “The Old 

World in the New,” impeaches it on 

none of these grounds, but insists that 

it is prejudiced..-He declares that my 

“ prejudice against thé open door policy 

is frank and apparent,” although in the 

same sentence he finds that this preju- 
dice’ amounts “almost to bitterness 
which only a brilliant and readable 
style can conceal.” And further on he 
speaks of “an undercurrent of | preju- 
dice’ deep and bitter.” It is not clear 
whether the reviewer regards my 
prejudice as frank or concealed, but in 

any case he charges prejudice. * 

The book states ag strongly as I am 
able to do it my conviction, reached 
after long investigation,. that uncon- 
trolled immigration is a grave injury 
to this country. This conviction I have 
not the least wish to disguise. But your 
reviewer is so expert in mind. reading 
that he is sure that my. conviction is 
not a conclusion from thé great array of 
facts that I present, but is a “ preju- 
dice,” a prejudgment. The.only justi- 
fication for such a charge. is evidence 
that the author plays fast and’ loose 
with the facts, selects only such facts 
as suit him or makes forced inferences 
from the facts cited. The reviewer has 
presented no such evidence, nor has he 
impeached any of the vast number of 
allegations of fact the book containg. 

Is there any better way of purging 
one’s self of the charge of prejudice 
than to-demonstrate tmpartiality in the 
presentation and treatment, of data? If 

I were prejudiced against Italian immi- 

grants would I point out. their ‘‘ in- 

stinctive courtesy,”” their “warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude” for help, the 
aptitude of their children in drawing 


family life, and thelr care for their own 
poor? 
Would a Special pleader against im- 
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migration have recognized the value to 
‘} this country of the Italian agriquitural 
colonies, have thrown into clear con- 
trast the sobriety of the later immi- 
grants in comparison with the bibulous- 
ness of Americans and of earlier immi- 
grants, have shown that Gréeks, Syr- 
ians, Slavs, and Magyars are very rare 
in our almshouses, or have demonstrated 
that in Cleveland the advent of Pole 
and Magyar has pushed the American 
workmen up into easier jobs with better 
pay? 

Your reviewer finds in the, book “ no 
fresh argument and little new evidence.” 
This indeed is mortifying. A wide ac- 
quaintance with the literature of im- 
migration had left the writer under the 
delusion that the establishment of a 
presumptive causa! connection between 
the new immigration and the higher 
cost of living, yellow journalism, the 
spread of peonage, the social evil, ju- 
venile delinquency, and the retardation 
of the woman’s movement, threw fresh 
Aight upon the immigration question. 
»As regards ‘“‘ new evidence,”’ no treat- 
ment of immigration more than eight- 
een months old can possibly have used 
the census of 1910 and the riches of that 
mine of authentic, information, the 
thirty-nine volumes of report of the 
United States Immigration Commission. 
If the reviewer regards studies based 
chiefly upon the contents of these stout 
vol as pr ting ‘‘dittle new evi- 
dence,”’. there is nothing to say but to 
regret that the Immigration Commis- 
sion did not subpoena him in the first 
place, instead of wasting the taxpayers’ 
money in these great field investiga- 
tions. 

I suspect that the champions of free 
immigration are mistaken in their tac- 
tics when they dismiss carefully form- 
ulated conclusions from verified data as 
‘prejudice’ and evade the proved and 
measured contribution of the new immi- 
gration to such ‘sinister phenomena as 
illiteracy, city overgrowth, congestion, 
juvenile delinquency, wife desertion, 
split families, industrial displacement 
and machine politics by imputing to the 
restrictionists a desire to exclude the 
Steiners, the Antins, the Blausteinds, 
the Pupins, the Steinmetzes and similar 
valuable Americans from Rastern 
Europe. Things have come to a pretty 
pass when a man cannot advocate the 
imposition of some test which would, 
perhaps, cut down by one-half the 
immigration from Eastern Europe with- 
out-subjecting himself to such a fling as 
this one: “Prof. Steiner’ is one of 
those undesirable aliens. who so arouse 
the Wisconsin professor's ire.’ This, 
after having read my sentence, “ Out 
of the steerage come persons as fine 
and noble -as any that have trodden 
American -soil.”’ 

The i ation involves 
two high-minded, disinterested groups 
of people and ought to be conducted in 
all courtesy. The root of their differ- 
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spiring epic.”—Kansas City 
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a book that gri 
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THE CLARION 


THE STORY OF OLD DOC SURTAINE, 
THE PROPRIETOR OF ” PER- 


“ One of the most interestingly stirring stories of modern 
There are some fine character- 


many noble traits with the moral obliquity of the charlatan. 
Vividly told and of burning interest.”—Philadelphia 


. “A vivid, strong, sincere story .’. . unusually in- 
teresting from the standpoint of romance and of human 


“Taken all in all, ‘The —— is very human; an in- 


everything which can contribute to success.”—Utita Press. 


“A story of love and self-sacrifice of compelling power 
one from the start.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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Picayune. 


the plot, the characters and 


American: Medical Association. 
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ences runs down to a contrast in socia) 
Philosophy. The free immigrationist 
thinks it is enough to consider the living 
persons involved. A worthy, needy alien 
settles here and prospers, in the mean- 
time giving honest work for every dol- 
lar he gets. Why not? Moreover, he 
sends or carries back to the old country 
ideas and hopes which may produce a 
beneficent revolution there. Again, why 
not? The restrictionist points out a 
slackening in the rate of American prog- 
ress while the immigrant is catching 
step, shows how his ignorance or prej- 
udices are utilized to weaken certain 
precious institutions of ours, and demon- 
strates that our common laboring people 
are committing race suicide rather than 
live on the plane fixed by their foreign- 
born competitors. 

The free immigrationist has not met 
thesé considerations and shows no in- 
tention of meeting them. To him they 
seem dubious, remote, or irrelevant. To 
him one race or human stock is just as 
good as another, so what harm if the 
stocks now here die out and the de- 





scendants of the present immigrants 
possess the land? If immigration retards 


$1.25.) 


progress here it accelerates it in the 
backward lands stimulated by contact 
with the American spirit; if our institu- 
tions are pulled down what of it if 
thereby human beings are being lifted? 
Those who believe in the equal-value 
of human beings not only from the 
moral point of view, but.as well from 


the social, the cultural, the civic, and ff 


the eugenic point of view, will find the 
data and the inferences of. the restric- 
tionist as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal, 

. EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS. 





College and Life 


A seriés of addresses on undergradu- 
ate problems delivered by President Al- 
bert Parker Fitch of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary before the students of 
Williams College appear in a volume 
entitled ‘' The College Course and the 
Preparation for Life." They are de- 
scribed by the author as “ just friendly 
talks of one man with some younger 
men.” (Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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Why not, for a little while, stop reading about bloody battles 
and burning cities and turn to a story which is thrilling but not 
harrowing, to a tale of courage without bloodshed, to a romance 
which ends not in tears but in happiness? 

Ask the Bookseller for 
‘* The Prince of Graustark ’’ 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


NOT? 
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“The Eyes of the World” 


The Boston Globe 


says 
dull page in it. 


The Albany Argus i 
two-edged: sword. R. 


right. 





The 


4a The Canadian Bookseller says 
Harold Bell Wright's 

latest book has captured the fiction 

readers of Canada and the, United States 


by storm. Its summary of reports of the 
six best selling books in Canada gives 


while the five next best sellers receive 
a combined total of only 159 points. .~« . 

says it is one of the best and certainly 
one of the cleanest books of the year. 


THEEYES OF THE WORLD 


The most interesting book that has appeared in years, 

irmi Age-Herald.. T 
than anything the. ant 
is more aggressive than anything the author yet has 
written. The Houston Chronicle says the lesson it 
teaches is a much-needed one of today. The Rochester 


Union says the story is well-nigh perfect artistically. 
t is a story that strikes with a 


religious-press heartily endorses it. The 
—— says it is the most 
Wright’s novels. The Portland T 
Sibyl Andres’ words as she spoke of one of King’s 
pictures, the book~-“‘is so true—so right—so beautifully 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 At All Bookstores 
Book Supply Company, Chicago— 
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TOPICS OF THE WEEK 


ITERARY forecasts are easily 
made. ‘Phere is a lack of re-. 
sponsibility attaching to the 

role of prophet that appears to exert 
@ perennial attraction for those who 
are absorbed in the-study of current 


”- Viterature.. One must confess to a con-.. 


siderable degree of amazement, how- 
ever, that® a man presumably so 
familiar with the various. considera- 
tions ‘involved in the production of 
popular literature .as Mr. EDMUND | 
GossE .should announce that “the 
book Which does not deal directly and 
cfudely with the complexities*of war- 
fare and the various branches of Strat- 
egy will, from Christmas onward, not 
be published at all.” As a matter of 
fact; the reverse of. this prediction 


_ carries ‘with it the logic of-truth. A 


prolonged intellectual diet restricted to 
one subject is bound to produce a re- 
action in favor of a.mental food dia- 


- metrically opposite to the one that has 


source of relief ftom the cares of busi- 
ness, the worries of daily life. It is 
‘the’ vs pfovince of literature to entertain 
as well as to instruct, to furnish’ forth 
a. world in which the anxiety. of the 
actual may be exchanged for the hopes” 
and: dreams of the ideal. If literature. 
is stil to fulgill this vital part-of its 
mission, one can hafdly believe that it 
will do so by following the. gloomy 
path indicated by Mr, Gosar. .Certain 
features of the Burepean war are 
bound to find their best expression in: 
books, and it is thus probable that as 
long as the war lasts it will produce a 
varying amount of this kind of litera- 
ture. But literature’ as a whole will 
be as many faceted as ever. It will 
not neglect its prime function in order 
to.devote itself to portrayals of the 
horrors” of warfare. English critics 


- Germany, 





of Mr. Gossr’s view are finding. ite-| 
refutation in the success that is’ meet- 
ing books that have nothing what- 
ever to do with war. The logic of 
events, indeed, would seem to create 
a@ demand for just that kind of anti- 
militaristic literature, There is abso- 
lutely no occasion for the pessimism 
of Mr. Gossk. The daily affairs of 


Ute are sufficiently under the shadow 


of war—we need books, we turn to 
books for “something different.” 

remains for the makers of _books to 
seize the opportunity for a literary 
renaissance that is thus offered them. 


HE ninth annual exhibition of the 
Books of the ‘Year, held. this 
month at the National Arts Chub, has 
in it admirable possibilities as a pré- 
moter of good literature. Exhibitions 
of the kind have probably reached a 
higher degree of efficiency in Europe 
than they have in tius country. The 
Leipsic Exhibition, for instance, has 
become an extremely popular affair, a 
public institution in which -foreign 
publishers are glad to participate. 
This year, in spite of the war, there 
were often more than 20,000 visitors 
daily, in September, at the Leipsic 
Exhibition—an attendance that, under 
the circumstances, speaks eloquently 
for the popular interest in books in 
This interest in the exhibi- 
tion. was* fostered, it is true, by the 
giving of afternoon concerts, and by 
other methods calculated to attract 
public attention. .A similarly active 
publicity campaign has marked this 
season's Book Exhibition in Boston, 
where such special features as a Wo- 
‘men’s:Club Day, an Authors’ Day, a 
Children’s Day have been effectively 
used. There is no. reaso hy such 
publicity ‘methods should not be em- 
ployed to increase the popularity of 4 
these exhibitions. They offer a legiti- 
mate means for concentrating interest 
on the books themselves. It is quite 
within the bounds of future possibility 
that in this manner the. annual exhi- 
bition of books. in this country will 
reach the distinction, already achieved 
in Leipsic, of being an important fac- 
tor in the growth of good literature. 
NY one might feel safe in guess- 
ing that a man bearing the 
name of SCHARMEL Tris is bound to be 
a poet, And Mr. Iris is a poet—a 
poet, moreover, who at the age of 10 
was. praised enthusiastically by Rus 
KIN- and SWINBUENE for his “ marvel-. 
ously beautiful poems”. and for his 
“imaginative ardor.” There are few, 
if any, credible instances of so fine a 
precocity as such authoritative esti- 
mates as these give us in the case of 
Mr. Ipis. The latter, by the way; is 
an Italian, who is now living in .Chi- 
cago, where he is about to have pub- 
lished his first-book of verse, “ Lyrics 
of a Lad.” To have been for 
his work at the age of 10-by Ruskin, 
Mr. Igts must now be well advanced if 
the thirties. It seems a long time to 
have waited for a publisher, but that 
will not detract from the interest with 
which his first book will be received. 
Some of his poems, printed in this 
month's Little Review, have an excel- 
lent lyrical quality, although scarcely 
reaching the superlative degree sug- 
gested.bp> Ruskin and SwInBURNE. 


HE result of the prize — 
conducted by. the Poetry. Maga- 
zine, for “ the best war or peace poert 
based on the present European situa- 
tion,” is interesting as showing the 
number of verse writers who are seek- 
ing “inspiration” for their muse from 
the. War, The editors of the maga~- 
zine announce that over seven hundred 
poems were submitted In the contest. 
Judged by the pwards that have been 
made, however, the average excellence 
of these poetical contributions is” not |: 
ot a very high order. A sentimental - 


— the energies of these verse 
writers in their attempted 

of war. A number of them resort to 
onomatopoeia—that dangerous pitfall 
for the lyric tribe—in order to give 
vividness to their. portrayais.. But the 
result is:far from convincing. A.cease- 
less . iteration _ of ‘“ boom—boom!.” 
throughout a long effusion couched 
in vers libre ought to create in the 
reader’s mind a ‘startling sense of 
cannonading, but unfortunately lit 
doesn’t. After all, the war is too near 
to us, too overwhelming, to allow the 
Tight perspective for our versifiers. 
Later on, with the mellowness of time 
upon it, the indescribable conflict of 
nations will come within the poet’s 
vision. But now, it is very much as 
Mr. Le GaLLienne eloquently puts it 
in an address “ To Certain. War Poets.” 
appearing in the currént Munsey’s 
Magazine: — F 

The bugles have blown—Oh, have 

done with your singing 
As & gnats ‘is your song in the 
roar of the guns, 
No — work is this, colored words 


ng, 
Deeds are the —— the world asks 
of its so 


of Lord Roperts, written by Sir 
GroRGE FORREST, has seldom been pub- 
lished. It appeared in England shortly 
before Lord Ropepts’s déath, and was 
received by its American publishers 
(Stokes) om the very day of that 
fatality. Sir Grorce Forkest has writ- 
ten what has. already been called “a 
soldierly book,” giving a thorough- 
going fact-story of the long years ‘of 
service of his country’s favorite mili- 
tary hero. Aside from the natural in- 
terest attaching to Lord Roperts’s 
career, this biography should form 
an Important contribution to the his- 
tory of the British Army during the 
last half century. 


T se@ms almost a pity “that a col- 

lection so rich in rare volumes as 
the library of the late THEODORE 
Watts-DunTon should suffer the dis- 
persal that follows inevitably in the 
train- of a public auction. During his 
long literary career Mr. WaAtrTs- 
DunTon was an indefatigable col- 
lector. . He shad. the -discriminating 
taste indispensable to the latter, com- 
bined with the-rare opportunities for 
amassing literary treasure that came 


Besides this, he inherited all of Swin- 
BURNE’S books and manuscripts, so 
that the resulting collection is prob- 
ably without a parallel among literary 
men. Just how much of this collec- 
tion is to come under the auctioneer’s 
hammer is to be determined by the 
trustees of WaTTs-DuNToN’s estate. 
The impression seems to be, however, 
that the bulk of the Mbrary will be 
sold. Besides @ great number of 
“ presentation. copies ” from the fa- 
mous authors of the fast half century 
it contains many volumes that will 
excite the bibliophile’s envy. In 
quarto editions of the Elfzabethan 
@ramatists it is “especially rich—and 
as.an aid to future literary research 
it is to be hoped that this part of the 
collection will be preserved intact. 


~ 
—— 


DMIRERS of Grorcr Borrow will 
doubtiess be surprised to learn 
“that there still remain unpublished 
. mumerous “ odes and other poems from 
, the Welsh " among ‘the MSS of the 
famous traveler, scholar, and romancer. 
|. Borkow’s experiences in Wales did not 
furnish him With his best literary 
material. “ Wild Wales,” however, is 
a volume of- travel that those who 
have read it would scarcely do with- 
out, and these posthumous poems are 
undoubtedly fruitage from ..the same 
series of adventure. The “ Odes and 
Other Poems,” ‘with an_ introduction 

by vy Banter Ruys, will be — 





ab- 





MORE timely biography than that” 


to him through his unique friendships. | 


IN-A- FEW-WORDS 


a is said in Paris that Maeterlinck is 
likely to be elected to the French 
Academy by acclamation te fill the seat 
of the late Jules Claretie. In that event 
he will be the first foreigner ever — 
a member of thé Acafemy. 

A> new quarterly. -publication .called 
“The Patriot” will soon appear under 
the auspices of the National. Society of 
the Daughters of the Revolution. It 
will contain articles on“live current 
questions, fragments of history, and a 


record of the work béing done by ‘the 
branches of the society. 


Along with the story of the enthusiasm 
on the firing line of the Indian .troops 
comes the news that Rabindranath Ta- 
gore has. been writing war poetry. for 
The London Times. 


Honoré Willsie, who has-recently been 
appointed managing editor of The De 
lneator, has completed a new novel of 
life in the Sovthwest which is called 
“ Still Jim,” and deals with’ the work 
and fortunes of an irrigation engineer. 


Walter Lippmann'’s_new book, ‘' Drift 
and Mastery,”” has been made required . 
reading in the courses in Constitutional 
and Municipal Gevernment at Princeton 
University. 


Miss Millicent Toad. author of Peru, 
a Land-of Contrasts” and daughter of 
Prof. David P, Todd, the\Amherst as- 
tronomer, and Mabel Loomis Todd, has 
just returned from Russia, where sie 
witnessed the mobilization of the Czar’s 
army, found that it was unsafe te speak 
a word on German, and learned from 
the newspapers that “the United States 
woult ‘probably side with Germany.” 


Algernon Blackwood, author.of ‘‘Jahn 
Silente,” “ Ineredible Adventures,’ and 
other stories, tried dairy farming, hotel 
keeping, and backwoodsing in Canada, 
posing fo> artists and reporting in New 
York, and business yentures in England 
before he began. to write the ghost 
stories which soon brought, him. success. 


Patrick MacGill, author: of ‘* Chil- 
dren of the Dedd Ené,"’ has e position 


in the Royal Library at Windsor, anda : ji 


is busy writing a new novel. 





Conditi in England have * Willy 
Pogany to New York, where he is 
already busy under contracts for the 
illustration of _a number of books. 

—— 


The late Robert Kennedy Duncan, au- 
thor of “ ‘The Chemistry of Commerce,” 


American factories and American~uni- 
versities where industfial research is 
‘carried on has much to @o with our-de- 
pendence upon Germany for dyestuffs 
and “other — of chemical in- 
dustry. 


The husband of — Countess Arnim 
author of “Elizabeth and her Germas 
“fhe Pastor's’ Wife,” and 
other books, died, -and the 
Countess . is now * ‘England. with her 


_—_ 


Miss F. Tennyson Jesse, author of 
“The Milky Way” and grandniece of 
Tennyson, who was in New York last 
Spring, bas been ‘ 


According to Mrs. Parhell’s biography 
of ‘ber. husband, the- Irish leader's so- 
briquet for Gladstone was ‘“the Grand 
‘Ol Bpider.” : 


Three one-act plays by Mrs. Havelock 
Ellis, who is now fh this covntry, on a 
—— lecturing tour, are to be 

soon by the Little — in 
Chicago.- ; 
. Parker Fiimore; . author ‘of 
Rosie World,” 


‘~The 


m teacher for several years. . 


Edgar Beecher Bronson, author wot 




















DEMOCRACY 
Mr. Herbert Croly’s Analysis. 
of Its Progress 


PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY. t 
Craly. — York: The Macaiian Gent 


F is net easy within the limits of 
I @ review to do justice to Mr. 
Herbert Croly’s volume on “Pro- 
gressive Democracy.” It offers an 
acute and elaborate analysis of a par- 
ticularly complex subject matter—the 
progress of democracy in the United 
States—with a view to the elucida- 
tion of the aims, spirit, and methods 
of democracy that is, in the author’s 
judgment, truly progressive. While 
the treatment Is often extremely ab- 
stract, the examination of the history 
of parties, their underlying motives 
and tendencies, and the concrete. re- 
sults they have produced is Dluminat- 
ing. Mr. Croly’s style is at times a 
little abstruse and often seems need- 
lessly dry, but it is generally fairty- 


is devoted to the critical and destruct- 
ive examination of the claims of the 
Constitution, the law, the rights of 
property, the sway of the majority, to 
the respect of the members of the 
American democracy. It would be easy 
to pick out passages which would pre- 
gent Mr. Croly as an advocate of 
something very like practical anarchy, 
as aiming at the undermining and 
subversion of pretty near everything 
that is generally accepted as uphold- 
ing ofder and justice, equal rights 
and equal opportunity In our country. 
Such passages would do the-author 
gross injustice. His quarrel with the 
generally respected. safeguards for 
common rights is besed on the belief 
that they essentially fall in their pro- 
fessed purpose, and that this purpose 
can tn reality be attained only by their 
removal. In @ general way he leoks 
forward to a govermment—that is, a 
mode of living together—which shall 
not_-be based_on prohibitions, re- 
straints, negations, but on the positive 
action of the whole society toward the 
_attginment of the best conditions for 























‘is general education. Education for: 


alone, or reached by any form of in- | 
struction, even by the most expert | 
and devoted guides—though these are 
needed; it can be got only through | 
actual prectice in the art of living. 
The author dreams of a state in 
which the avowed and consistent pur- 
pose shall be to enhance human val- 
ues, but he is far frem thinking thet 
such a state can,be built up by lew, or 
that its duties can be imposed by law. 
It must be built up by the deliberate 
and willful action of all the members 
of the State, acknowledging and dis- 
charging each his full responsibility 
toward all. It is in the light of such 
an ideal that he examines the polit- 
ical history of the United States. He 
finds that it was not -intended by the 
“Fathers” to establish a democracy, 
and that as a matter of fact a curious 
kind of aristocracy was set up, which 
was gradually modified as population 
increased and spread. He finds that 
the conception of democracy which 
prevailed up to the opening of the 
present century was essentially deter- 
mined by the appropriation of the nat- 
ural resources of the land. On the 
one hand the Federalists, the Whigs, 
and the Republicans—the relatively 
conservative parties—aimed at ‘the 
creation of privilege attainable by all. 
The aimed at the abolition 
or prevention of privilege and at the 
greatest possible freedom for individ- 
uals, The former tended more toward 
the @emocracy that enhances human 
values, toward the type of govern- 
ment which is not content with leav- 
ing unlimited and unrestrained the 
energies. of men, but definitely ‘strives 
te create advantages which would be 
beyond the reach of individual volun- 
tary effort: 

In the earlier years of the present 
century the conception of progressive 
democracy was born. It began. with 
the perception of the ‘abuses that 
obtained in the use of privilege, of 
privilege conferred by tariff legisla- 
tion, and of that conferred by the 
creation and extension of corporations. 
The outstanding fact in the practical 
working of these privileges was, ac- 
cording te Mr, Croly, that under mod- 
ern conditions of production and dis- 
tribution there has inevitably grown 
up an ‘increasing class—the wage- 
earners—who do not and can not 
achieve a fair share of the privileges 
in theory open to all. He makes it 
plain that in his opinion the effective 
Temedy for existing inequality cannot 
be found without the abolition of pri- 
vate property. He does not make 
equally clear what he would substi- 
tute for this ancient institution. ‘The 
substitute ‘miust, we take it, be dis- 
covered, worked. out and applied by 
the community, dealing as directly~as 
possible -with all the business of life 
in common. In this process the initia- 
tive, referendum, recail, may, ‘in the 


this en@“is ‘not to be had’ in books} ; 





author's opinion, be stéps, but they 


action he advocates. In this sense 
his work is that of a moralist and not 


at all that of a visionary; It deserves 
careful attention, 


ZIONISM 


ZIONISM. Richard H. Gotthell Jewish 
Publication Society. 





NE of the most remarkable move- 
ments of modern times is that 
known as Zionism. It gives a touch of 
romance to a people who otherwise seem 
far from romantic. It comes into the 
modern world trailing clouds of rem- 
fniscences of the Old Testament. It in- 
treduces a further confusing elerhent in 
the already troubled waters of the Near 
East. Its leader, Theodor Herzl; was 
himself a most attractive and impres- 
sive figure-who was not much interested 
in the fate of his-race till the Dreyfus 
case brought home to him ‘the remark- 


Jews of Russia and Rumania, which 
home he ultimately found desirable to 
fix in Palestine as the most likely centre 
to which Jews could be attracted, 


has written for the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, given the salient 
facts and arguments relating to this re- 
markable movement. He has himself 
lived through all the stages connected 


Prof. Gotthiell ts himself especially 
fitted to deal with his subject, having 
been Presifent of the Fed 4 


ue 
arity 





THE BERRY PAPERS 





bered by later generations had they not 
had that facility peculiar to some peo- 
Dle of knowing every one of any ac- 
count, of being known and looked up to 
by people of no account, and of man- 
aging to be present on all important - 
occasions which are later recorded in 
history. These were the girls whom, 
for many years, Horace Walpole ad- 
@ressed in a series of charmingly inti- 
mete letters as“ Dear Both,” and who 
first gained his favor by the fact that 
they dressea “ within the bounds of 
fashion though fashionably; but with- 
out the excr and bat with 
which modern hoydens overwhelm and 
barricade their persons.” These are the 
through 


* 





Addison. Perusal of these olf letters 
by no means leads one to fall in love 
with the Berry girls, but the intimacy 
which ‘informs them is in itself charm- 
ing, and they will serve to bring the 
reader in still closer touch with one of 
the most brilliant periods of England's 
history. 








of 
American Zionists and having attend- 
ed all the congresses at Basle and else- 
where in which the Zionists of the whole 
world have attempted to settle the fate 
of their people, In its tater stages Zion- 
fam has become ‘more of a spiritual idea 
than a political goal. Indeed Herzl, who 
had at first advecatéd an independent 
Jewish State, afterward modified his 
demands for his people to a legally se- 
cured homé in the home of their fathers. 
It is Now-recognized OUT hands that 
it will be impossible to settle the fifteen 
million Jews of the world in so small 
a land as Palestine. All that the newer 
Zionism alms at, therefore, is to have 
a nucleus of the Jewish people settied 
in Judea, while “the rest of Israel 
should ‘live in the various countries of 
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Thisiis by 


far the most per⸗ 
suasive of 








Aveply to Benhardi and Pan- 


WHAT GERMANY. WANTS | 


Publishers: LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston 


of. the ‘war.—Boston Herald. 
S120 Net. 4 





Just Published 


TWILIGHT 
SLEEP 


By 
Henry Smith* Williams 
M. D., LL. D., B. Se. 

A fascinating account of 
the new. discoveries which 
are making possible painless 
childbirth, written in such 
simple language 


—— the authority that 
. Williams’s name implies. 
method i 


The practiced at 
Freiberg is-explained in de- 
The book is substantially 
bound in cloth, well printed 
75 cents net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Life _ * 
in America 
One Hundred 
Years Ago 


By 
GAILLARD HUNT 


How did people dress in 
18147. How did they get 


y 
What plays did they see? 
What were wages? Read 
this book and see. 


$1.50 net 
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"LATEST FICTION 


Novels by Elizabeth Jordan,” 


_ Marie Corelli, J.C. Lin- -· 
coin, and Others 


MAY I1VERSON'’S CAREER. By 
Jordan. Illustrated. Harper & 
$1.25 net. 3 


_ AY IVERSON, that most amus- 
M— ing of schoolgiris, has grown 
=: up, and we cannot heip regret- 
ting the fact. For the’ May Iverson of 
St. Catharine’s convent school was a 
charming and exceptional personality, 
whereas the May Iverson of The Search- 
light office is out’ of the ordinary 
only in the rapidity and number of her 
Successes. Discouragement and failure 
are alike unknown to her. When at 
the age of 18 she becomes a_reporter on 
The Searchlight and receives her “ first 
assignment,” she handles the “big 
story’ into which it develops in a way 
which even the “star reporter,’’ Gib- 
son, can. hardly improve upon; at the 
end of three weeks she meetg ‘ The 
Girl in Gray,” and out of her experi- 
ences makes one of those ‘ model 
stories’’ which the editor tacks upon 
the wall as ‘‘an inspiration to the’ 
staff.”" Her magazine tales are appar- 
ently accepted at once, her first novel 
is i diately published, and her first 
play is not merely produced on Broad- 
Way, but received with a warmth which 
causes the manager to predict that it 
will run for a year at least. She has a 
love. affair, too—we leave her engaged 
te be married, with. ‘‘ professional life 
behind her”’’—and all this in the five 
years from 18 to 23! It is really a little. 
too much. She would be more appealing 
and more human were she.less of a 
prodigy. 





Taken separately, the stories are fairly , 


interesting and well told.. May. has 


varied experiences, .both in and out. of . 


New. York; she hears ‘“‘ The Cry of the 
Pack,”” goes “To the Rescue of Miss 
Morris,” plays the part of Fairy God- 
mother to poor little ‘“‘ Maria Annunci- 
ata,” 
“The Last of the Morans.”” The change 
in style from the familiar May Iverson 
grandiloquence to the simplicity of the 
trained writer is cleverly indicated. Tae 
best and most natural tale in the book 
is that one entitled; “In Gay Bohémia,”’ 
when May’s, imagination runs.away ‘with 
her, and she receives a useful lesson, 
but, generally speaking, she has a de- 
lightfyl time, and the publication of 
these. rose-colored narratives will no 
doubt greatly increase the number of 
would-be newspaper women. 


“INNOCENT. 


INNOCENT, By Marie Corelli. 
Doran Company. $1.35 net, 
ISS CORELLI’S new novel is the 
kind of book once beloved by the 
romantic and unsophisticated schoolgirl. 
There is an exquisite heroine of marvel- 
ous gifts—the “‘ Innocent "’ of the title— 
who at the age of 18 is the author of 
books which show “power and daring 
genius.” ‘Of course, her birth is shroud- 
ed in mystery; she was left, an infant, 
at Briarwood Farm ky a handsome man 
who looked “like a King or some great 
personage,’’ and there brought up aa 
the daughter of its childless master, 
Farmer Jocelyn. This Farmer Jocelyn, 
who clung to-old ways and would allow 
few modern books and no newspapers in 
his house, was the direct descendant of 
a_certain Sieur Amadis de Jocelin, one 
of those Frerich gentlemen who came co 
England during the reign of Elizabeth 
in the train of her suitor, the Duke of 
Anjou. An unhappy love affair -pre- 
vented the Sieur Amadis froni returning 
to his own land, and-he presently mar- 
ried a country girl and died, leaving 
behind him six children and a quantity. 
of manuscript books. Over these the 
angelic Innocent brooded and dreamed, 
constructing from them an ideal knight, 
whom she adored. He was “ her fancy,” 
and the painter, Amadis de Jocelin, de- 
scended from the Sieur’ de Jocelin’s 
brother, became the “fact” to whom 
she transferred her romantic devotion, 
which he was, of course, ready enough 
to receive. 

But the modern Amadis did/not re- 
semble his sixteenth eentury namesake, 
and like every other person in the novel 
who-is not very, very good, he proved 
to be very, very bad—quite a monster 
of selfishness, indeed, and he “ ruined 
her soul,” which was really going a 
little too far. His female counterpart 
is the rich and beautiful Lady Blythe, 
a heartless creature abounding in “ cold 


George H. 


Elizabeth . 
Brothers, 


and becomes. acquainted with | 


disdain.” There is also a supposedly 
dead man who comes to life, a loyal 
lover, the custemary devoted old wo< 
man servant, &c. The novel is written 
in Miss Corélli’s usual style and has‘ 
some rather pretty descriptive passages. 
Her admirers will probably enjoy it. 


— 


KENT KNOWLES, “QUAHAUG” 


KENT KNOWLES. ‘“QUAHAUG.” By 

J ¢, Lincoln; Mlustrated by J. N. 

~ D, Appleton & Co. 41.35. 
QUAHAUG, Mr. Lincoln tells his 
readers, is ‘‘a very common form 
of clam, which is supposed to lead a 
solitary existence and to keep its shell 
tightly shut.” Since this definition per- 
fectly fitted Kent Knowles, a writer of 
novels, the good people of Bayport, 
Mass., fastened the sobriquet upon him. 
Naturally, a quahaug by and by writes 
himself out, dnd Kent Knowles had 
the despairing feeling that he had 
** gone stale,’’ when his friend and pub- 
lisher, coming to the rescue, prescribed 
an opening of the shell—in other words, 
foreign travel. Accompanied by his 
elderly cousin, Hephzibah Cahoon, a 
racy spinster of the best New England 
type; Knowles accordingly set forth, 
with the result of an autobiographical 
novel full of humor and incident, which 
is so naturally told that it seems to 
have written itself. All readers of Mr. 
Lincoln. know what it is to come ynder 
his spell, and it is enough to say of this 
latest story. that therein he has sur- 
passed himself. He has wisely avoided 
putting into the book, even the slightest 
flavor of Baedeker. National contrasts, 
and the way in which they impress the 
érrant Yankees, are the only recorded 
features of the tour. 

The romance into which the “ qua- 
haug’”’ helplessly falls is absolutely 
unique and full of interest. Its tangle 
of misunderstandings takes rather too 


| character is evident throughout the 


book, ‘while the people of the foreign 


‘settlements, their varied missions in 


China, their attitudes toward the Chi- 


nese, and tehir daily life are all handled ° 


with a frankness and a familiarity that 
do not, to say the least, tend to in- 


spire the reader’s respect for the other ; 


nationals who go adventuring in that 
land. 


The time of the story is laid in the : 


months preceding the breaking out of 
the revolution, and its theme is con- 
cerned partly, with the secret workings 
of those who brought it about and part- 
ly with the endeavors of an English 
company to get from the Government 
a concession for the exploiting of an 
immense tract in the interior. The 
pages swarm with a great variety 
of characters — Europeanized Chinese, 
Americanized Chinese, old-time Chinese 
ot every grade of life, Chinese- wo- 
fnen, both “new” and “old” ; Eng- 
lishmen and their women folk, and other 
nationals. Particularly interesting are 
the searching studies and graphic por- 
trayals of the Chinese, both men and 
women, who have been educated abroad, 
and of the reactions of their Chinese 
natures under their Occidental veneer 
when they return to their birthright en- 
vironment. 2 


HIS ROYAL HAPPINESS 


VERY engaging young chap is 

Prince. Alfred, “whose eldest 
brother is seated comfortably upon the 
British throne, in Mrs. Cotes’s enter- 
taining story of a love affair between 
this scion of English royalty and the 
daughter of a President of the United 
States. Prince Alfred has some demo- 
cratic tend which ddenly burst 
out into full bloom under the new en- 








long in the unrayeling. One b a 
little impatient of them, and of the 
lengthy conversations resulting, each 
of which ends in an impassé.  Con- 
densation would improve the book. Like 
a hand telescope, it needs to be pushed 
together in the middle. It is puzzling, 
too, that, when hero and heroine are 
plainly declared by. the facts of. their 
descent to be second cousins, the state- 
ment should be often made that there is 
no kinship between them. A slight cor- 
rection in the Family Chapter would set 
that right. A few slips in English and 
one or two misprints’ are noticeable. 
Careful revision and some compression 
would place the novel beyond cavil. As 
it stands, it is so full of literary quality, 
and it ‘grips the reader so insistently, 
that it seems ungrateful to suggest 
possible improvement. 

The closing chapter whereM the pre- 
sent war is discussed brings the story 
home to our own ~~” business. and 
bosoms,”’ and gives the final touch of 
reality to its people, who are not char- 
acters but just folks. We resist the 
temptation—a strong one—to quote 
Hephzy’s: opinion of the root cause of 
“the causeless war.” It is for the 
reader's happiness to put himself into 
the author's hands, and have him tell 
the tale from first to last in his own 
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THE. ETERNAL PRIESTESS 


THE ETERNAL PRIESTESS, tS In. 
7 Moo” New York: Mead 
—J a novelist is more concerned 
: about something else than he is 
“about telling a story it usually happens 
that the “‘something else’’ bulks larger 
in his book than does the story itself. 
That, apparently, is the way things hap- 
pened when Mr. Weale was writing 
“The Eternal Priestess.” He had. ore 
eye on the development of his story and 
the other on conditions in modern China, 
And -in consequence his book is much 
more interesting and valuable for its 
graphite pictures of native and alien life 
in a China undergoing rapid transition, 
a China of high importance to all the 
rest of the world, than it is as a novel. 
Nevertheless as a novel it has a num- 
ber of striking ~ features—dramatic 
scenes, some clear cut, unusual char- 
acterizations, incidents of tense emotion, 
and a brilliantly written narrative. But 
the story is not closely knit and its 
story interest is not. sufficiently devel- 
oped, so that it is overbalanced by the 
background. = ‘ 
Mr. Weale was born in’China and has 
lived. goodly share of his life in the. 
various foreign colonies up and down 
the China -eoast. He is already well 
known as the author of a number of 
books, some of them fiction and others 
political studies, concerned with affairs 
in the Far Hast./ His remarkable and 
intimate knowledge of Chinese life and 





delightful and humorous way. 





v when he visits the United 
States, much to the amazement of his 
entourage. He orders his body-servant 
to take French leave and make a rush 
for home, because he ‘‘ wants a chance 
to roll up his nightshirt himself,’ and 
he offers to bet his aid de camp “ ten 
bob”’.that he “can do a’ better shine” 
on- his boots than that shocked offi- 
cial. . 

-Hilary Lanchester is the daughter of 
an ex-President, but Prince Alfred 
meets her dt the White House, where 
he asks if he may have griddle cakes 
and syrup for his breakfast instead of 
bacon and marmalade. Both of them 
being handsome and likable and sensi- 
ble young people it is quite to be éx- 
pected, whatever the necessities of the 
plot, that they should develop a mu- 
tual sentiment of the tender sort. And 
later in the story, when Prince Alfred 
has developed tuberculosis and is ma- 
rooned Th a lodge in the Adirondack 
wilderness to get cured and Hilary 
happ to be spending the hot months 
with her father in their bungalow near 
by, and they presently re-discover each 
other, then Cupid does his appointed 
work with neatness and dispatch. 

By that-time the Prince has developed 
a dominating distaste for his royal es- 
tate and a strong desire to become an 
American citizen resident and have a 
cattle ranch in Colorado. An elder 
brother, already married, is on the 
throne, and another, soon to be mar- 
ried, precedes hin in the line of succes- 
sion: So he has no fears that he willever 
be called to rule his country, and he 
hopes that the plea of his health will be 
sufficient to overcome the objections 
Of his family to his plan. And Hilary’s 
father, having already served a term 
and a half as President, does not expect 
ever to be chosen for that high position 
again, because of the sentiment of the 
country manifested—so strongly years 
before in the Roosevelt case. The young 
People think they will be able to marry 
and live quietly in private happiness 
just like any other young persons, So 
they are married, and on the same day 
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his two elder brothers are drowned and 
he goes home to ascend the throne. And 
presently the American people elect 
Hilary’s father to the Presidency again. 
King Alfred's royal palace is shaken to 
its foundations when he lets his rela- 
tives and counselors know what he has 
done, and that he means to make his 
American bride his Queen. But he has 
his way. 

The story is written with,humor and 
humanness and it makes an entertaining 
trifle. Fantastic as is its theme, the 
author has developed her plot so in- 
geniously and handled her incidents with 
so ‘much skill that she makes it alt seem 
quite plausible. There is a-clever sketch 
of the President and his wife down- 
rightly American and possessed of a de- 
licious sense of humor and of their en-. 
tertainment of the Prince at the White 
House. The implication of the’ marriage 
at the very end of the story is that it 
united the two countries so closely that 
they are about to become practically 
one nation. * 


GERALD NORTHROP 


A Wash- 
CERan New Work: ‘Dertisld & Co, $1.85. 
R. WASHBURN is to be congratu- 
lated upon his courage—but not 
upon his discretion—in writing for’ his 
first: novel exactly the kind of story 
that has the least appeal for American 
readers. It is the intimate, microscopic, 
detailed study and the _ portraiture, 
mainly by the method of psychological 
analysis, of a young man’s character 
and life for ten or a dozen years from 
the tinie of his middle teens. It is done 
with remarkable natural aptitude for 
the peculiar form of fictional art requi- 
site for this kind of novel, and with 
sure artistic instinct for the production 
of results. 

But, notwithstanding all this, and the 
added fact that he has written ‘a very 
clever book, full of: brilliant’ promise, 
one looks doubtfully at the figure he 
has created. In the first place, young 
Gerala Northrop doesn’t seem worth 
500 closely printed pages. His ‘integu- 
nent is too large for him, and he rat- 
tles around in it a bit. Like the Eng- 
lish novelists whose methods have fur- 
nished his model, Mr. Washburn has 
been too sparing of the story element in 
his book. His theme might have ‘been 
elaborated into a much moré interesting 
tale if he had caréd to take thé trouble 
or if, perhaps, he were gifted with more 
of the storyteller’s instinct. “And there 
are some basic qualities in the char- 
acter that make one wonder ‘why he so 
queerly handicapped the young man in 
the gaining of the reader’s sympathies. 
For.a boy of 16 who is intensely inter-. 
ested in his own emotions and is for- 
ever asking himself, “ Why did I feel 
like that?“ is as abnormal as if he 
had three legs. And to the end of the 
story one senses in him something of 
the same aloof absformality from his 
kind. It is not merely that he is an 
original conception, and strongly indi- 
vidual. It is possible for a character to 
be all that and yet have the tang of 
our common humanity strong upon it. 
Gerald Northrop’s individuality comes 
too much from the accentuating in him 
of the “upusual, the separate, qualities 

i of the qualities that link men 
in ‘close sympathy. 

The theme of the story is the oppos- 
ing pull upon a young American of 
mixed parentage of his diverse ancestry 
and of the two countries that have 
joined to give him his heritage. Born 
in Paris of a French mother and an 
American father, he goes at sixteen to 
@ crude and vigorous young city on the 


(Continuea on Page Following ) 











the ald of splendid { 
will be welcomed by those who know 
Mr. Williams’ books on the mountains 
* — Northwest.”—-San Francisco 
ronicle. , 
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Yosemite and Its High 
3 By JOHN H. WILLIAMS 
author of “The Mountain that Was 
*God,’” “The Gu the 
Columbia,” etc. 

Large 8vo., with eight four-color 
plates from paintings by Chris Jor~ 
ensen, maps and more than 210 
alftones. Edition de Luxe, in flex- 
ible ooze leather, gilt top, boxed,— 
2:50 net; by express, 16 cents extra 
ibrary Edition, in stout art crash; 
with colored halftone set on front 
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shore of Lake Michigan to live with his 
Srandfather, who has gained great 
wealth in the milling industry. A few 
years later he return# to Paris and 


spends there some time, but finally he. 


weds an American wife and chooses the 
Wisconsin city and his responsibilities 
in it as his home. 

It is a new theme in American fiction 
and one that is full of dramatic possi- 
bilities. 


THE PASTOR’S WIFE 


THE PASTOR'S aig a By the Author of 
“* Elizabeth —— Garden,” 


Doubleday, fone 

Through an —— and secret 
journey, Ingeborg, the overworked and 
much repressed daughter of an Dnglish 
Bishop, became a German pastor’s 
wife; through another of the same 
kind, she came near losing that posi- 
tion. -Of both these journeys and of 
the years lying between, the author 
tells as only-she can do, with an orig- 
inality and a piquancy all her own. 
Could the creator of Elizabeth be dull 
if she tried? She does not succeed, 
however, in giving Ingeborg the allure 
of Elizabeth, nor in commanding cred- 
ibility -for her crassly stupid innocence, 

According to this author, no animal on 
earth is quite so dense and so obnoxious 
as a German husband, nor is anything 
so repulsive as his attitude toward his 
wife. Pastor Dremmel of the present 
story is literally ‘‘ the limit,’’ the sort of 
man one “‘ gets up in the night to hate,” 
all the more because one perceives in 
~him the qualities of greatness. He is 
the incarnation of ideas. The woman 
belonging to him is, except for her sex, 
a negligible factor in his life. Indeed, 
no German fares well on the pages of 
“The Pastor’s Wife.” .*‘The Fourth 
Dimension” of race differences is more 
insistent here than in Kipling’s story 
itself; and.this fourth dimension gives 
pathos as well. as humor to an un- 
usudlly clever novel. 


—— 


erated vb 1°, William —— pr Apple: 
ton & yy Be 
Like Miss — Virginia, Selina 
is a young girl of the '80’s, brought up 
in all the traditions and inadequacies of 
@ Southern city. Unlike Virginia, how- 
ever, she does not follow in the foot- 
* steps of her elders, but, without at all 
realizing that she adumbrates a new 
era, she begins to look around her and 
to question the infallibility of the stand- 
ards set by her forbears. She. stands 
in the faint dawn of the revolt of 
woman against false ideals of education 
and of work, but she is not at all aware 
that she is oné of those whe are blazing 
the way for a new order of things. In 


of a member of the United States 
Senate. And then comes his undoing. 
T. Marmaduke Hicks is a rather at- 
tractive rascal, “a splendid self-adver- 
tiser, and possessed of the power to 
half hypnotize himself by his own 
speeches—speeches which he makes at 
every possible and*more than one ap- 
parently impossible opportunity. He 
has sense enough carefully to follow 
the advice of that cynical old “‘ stand- 
Patter,”” Senator Paxton, whose “ atti- 
tude toward politics and public service 
was that it is a game, with the people 
as pawns.” It was Paxton who warned 
Hicks: “Never make a speech with- 
out referring to the sweat-toiling 
masses,” advised him always “to tell 
the people what they already know,” 
and impressed upon him the fact that 
to declaim for two hours upon such 
subjects as ‘‘ honesty the best policy” 
and “ —** is its own reward ’’ was.to 
b ful orator. Hicks fol- 
lowed nis advice. Moréover, he be- 
came a member of a-fairly prosperoua 
law firm—although he knew nothing 
whatever about the law—and married 
@ woman who was quite as thorough- 





@ somewhat more gifted and artistic 
one. 

The story is told in an amusing way 
and with considerable ingenuity. Its 
characters are cleverly drawn: and so 
are their surroundings. Mr. Blythe, 
moreover, writes as one who is per- 
fectly familiar with his subject. 


EVERY MAN HIS PRICE 


Max Ritten- 


EVERY MAN HIS PRICE. By 
ork: W. Dillingham 


i G. 
Company. $1.25. 


English” politics, English business, 
wireless telephony, and a woman’s un- 
“stable love’ are mingled together to 
make Mr. Rittenberg’s ultra-modern 
story. His hero is a practical scientist 
of high ambitions and quenchiess en- 
ergy. He is perfecting a system of 
wireless telephony by which he hopes 
to make England, if he can succeed in 
interesting the Government in his 
scheme, “the mistress of the ether.” 


man of high principles and sensitive to 
the obligations of honor. But under the 
stress of the struggle to make his far- 
reaching plans go through and to win 
the woman he loves he puts aside his 
ecruples and does the things that he 
had at first refused to consider, Ab- 
sorbed in the perfecting of his inven- 
tions and the pushing of his business 

h he heglects his wife and loses 
her love. He completes the apparatus 





room in which the telephone is placed, 
he realizes his hope that the English 
Government will take hold of his inven- 
tions and through them dominate the 
world, and he wins an immense for- 
tune.. But at the end he finds himself 
bereft of wife and fortune, his chief 





portraying Selina and her probl » her 
failures and-her resolve, Mrs. Martig 
has not written too serious a story. 
Selina and her young companions are 
girlish and winsome, with a gallant fol- 
lowing of clean-minded youth; their 
little happenings are related with sym- 
pathy and humor. Mamma is as dear 
as she is incapable; auntie is stronger, 
but not less sweet, and both live for 
Selina, as is the pathetic and unre- 
warded fashion of mothers and maiden 
aunts. ‘Selina’ is as wholesome, as 
original, and as delightful a book as 
“Emmy Lou ⸗ꝰ* and we can't say 
fajrer than that.” 


THE FAKERS 


. Blythe. 

THE 2*88 eet ss Birt 
The ny “‘faker” with whom 
this book is principally concerned is a 
certain T. Marmaduke Hicks, ‘“ The 
Friend of the People.” Mr. Hicks is 
a cheerful, blatant, quite unsnubbable, 
and entirely unscrupulous politician who 
is interested first, last, and all the time 
in T, Marmaduke Hicks, and in no one 
else. The novel traces his career, 
which is a steady rise from the position 
of a mere typewriter and stenographer 
in the office of Senator Paxton to that 
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e once more in working alone on 
his solitary island off the east coast of 
England upon his researches into sci- 
ence and its practical application. The 
story is of the frankly artificial type, 
but it shows some effort at consistent 
characterization, and its action moves 
swiftly. 


HE DREAMED RIGHT 


By 
$1 


tax. MAN WHO DREAMED RIGHT. 
Holt White. Mitchell Kenneriley. 
mi 


As its “ jacket” sets forth, “The Man 
Who Dreamed Right,” is one of 
“Mitchell Kennerley's Railroad Novels,” 
a time-killer, pure and simple, whose 
one duty is to hold a traveller's listless 
eye and still more listless mind. It is 
likely to perform this function, for it 
tells with animation the story of a piti- 
fully weak, little clerk, Who, through 
the misfortune of dreaming not only 
true, but prophetically, became the 
most important figure in all the world, 
seized upon by fi s and 
potentates, and harried out of his in- 
significant existence by his exciting ex- 
periences and the conflicting. demands 








going a faker as he was himself, but 


At the beginning of the book he is a” 


of television, which enables him to see. 
across the Atlantic the scenes in the 


made upon him. It is ah original and 
readable tale—an entertaining extrave- J 
ganza. 


SEEDS OF PINE 


wEEDG OF FINE By Jena tee 
Company. 

“ Janey Canuck ” is a pen name which 
covers the identity of a Canadian news- 
paper woman. She writes with fresh- 
ness of feeling and vivacity of style, 
and these, combined with her keen, alert 
eyes and her hi sympathy, make 
her volume of sketches of travel in 
out-of-the-way places in Canada. very 
Pleasant reading. She has gone to the 
end of the railroad, and then adventured 
far into the interior by any means that 
were possible. She tells of mining 
in Alberta, of trappers and I aus and 
missions in the Far North, of forests 
and lonely farms, of railroad camps 
and of little huts beside the trail, of 
the Northwest Mounted Police and their 
duties, and ofall the humming activi- 
ties that are setting in in the far-off 
corners of Canada. Everywhere she 
seizes upon the human factor and sets 
it forth with a sense of humor that is 
full, too, of tenderness. Stories and an- 
ecdotes and funny little incidents are 
tucked into her narrative wherever there 
is an opening. And her book as a whole 
gives a picture of the wilds and the- 
frontier regions of Canada, where em-_ 
pire building has just begun, full of life 
and people, at once entertaining and 
illuminative. A quotatién on the title 
page from Fiona Macleod makes plain 
the significance of the title: ‘‘A hand- 
ful of pine. seed will cover mountains 
with the green majesty 6f the forest, 
and I, too, will set my face to the wind 
and throw my handful of seed on high.” 
The book has a colored frontispiece and 
@ great quantity of illustrations from 
small pen-and-ink sketches. 


THE ENEMY OF WOMAN 


THE ENEMY OF WOMAN, By Winifred 
I $1.35 net, 
When Lionel Marsh, M,. P., suddenly 
arose in the House of Commons and 
demanded ‘‘ Votes for Women"’ those 
about thought he had lost his senses, 
But they wronged the noble Lionel; 
‘twas not he who spoke thus, but his 
twin sister Meg, once a virtuous, albeit 
homely 4 1, now b a wicked 
suffragette. She had drugged Lionel 
and taken his place. Therefore they 
— and she departed from: his 
house. Left thus unprotected, poor 
innocent Lionel nearly fell a victim to 
the wiles of a widow, Mrs. Bruce, who 
was “‘an angel of beauty with the 
temper of a fiend.” In a rash moment 
she sent Lionel to an employment 
agency to engage servants for her. 
There he discovered her dreadful repu- 
tation, and, panicstricken, induced 
sister Meg to return. Mrs. Bruce, thus 
scorned, joined the militant suffra- 
gettes, dedlared that “a man must die,” 
hurled a bomb at Lionel, and was re- 
moved to an insane asylum. Meg and 
her brother were tly r 
a result for the details of which the 
reader is referred to the pages of the 
novel. 











APE’S-FACE 
APE’S-FACE, By Marion Fox, John Lane 
Company. $1.25. 

This story of the adventures of a 
fifty-year-old antiquarian, one Arin- 
strong, in an ancient house on the Wilt- 
shire downs, is another unusual one. 
In the first place, the adventures them- 
selves’ are decidedly out of the ordi- 
nary, and in the secorid, they are very 
well related. The plot, which it would 
be most unfair to reveal, has to do 
with the almost forgotton Druidic wor- 
ship and sacrifices—the blood-toll once 
paid piously, though in fear; now ex- 
acted fifi horror and in tears—with the 
ancestral curse of the Mortons, which 
fell once in every hundred years, and 
with a strange woman, a crooked thing, 





“something not quite human in a hu- 





man form.” And then there is Joseph- 
ine Delane-Morton, whom her brothers 
called ‘“‘ Ape’s-face,” because of ‘her 
features, which were those of “an old- 
er, stranger people” than now ruled 
the land. 
The novel is well written, with vivid 

descriptions and an effect of 


keep the nervous awake at night. * 
canhot blame for 
away from the house permeated J 
the strange, earthy smell, where thes 
unseen power made its dreadful pres- 
ence felt, that presence which the house 
seemed too small to hold. Yet it was 
not in the house that the awful thing 
exerted its full strength, but far out 
on the downs, where stood the cen- 
turies-old earthworks from which the 
sacrificial stone had long since been 
removed, although the deep notch still 
remained, pointing straight toward 
Stonehenge. And ft is all susceptible of 
a perfectly natural explanation—but, as 
Armstrong declared, it was only Ape’s- 
face who really ‘new and understood 
the true one, 


THE SUN DANCE TRAIL 


dae PATROL te Pas +1 F DANCE 
Soak —— a. 


Our old ANB ORE: Allan Cameron, 
once Corporal Cameron of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, is the hero 
of this.new novel, and also “ The Patrol 
of the Sun Dance Trail.” For although 
he had resigned from the force when he 
married and taken to ranching, he could 
not refuse to answer the call that came 
to him—the call to do the job for which 
he was “ the man, and the ‘only man.” 
A rising < Indians and half-breeds had 

if t peril, and where 
there should have been @ thousand men 
on patrol there were barely five’ hun- 
dred. How Cameron plays his part in 
the suppression of the troubles which ~ 
threatened to be s0.serious, and fought 
out at the same time his own battle 
with the ‘great Sioux Chief, Copper- 
head, the book 

Before peace is restored a good many 
things happen. Cameron is several 
times in danger of losing his life, and 
once actually taken prisoner, along with 
Jerry, the half-breed stout. But luck 
is with them, and finds an instrument 
in the gratitude of an Indian—thanks 
to Mandy, a fit mate for her gallant 
husband. - Of course’ the thread of a 
love story winds through the novel, a 
love story whose heroine is Moira, 
Allan’s charming sister, while Doctor 
Martin is the hero.” The tale moves 
at a fairly lively .pace, despite an oc- 
casional odd stiffness in the dialogue, 
and it holds the reader’s interest. It 
gives, too, a tolerably vivid picture of 
early days in the great Northwest. 





LAST ROSE OF SUMMER 


THE LAST ROSE ps nea -. Er Bupert 
Hughes. ze 
Brothers. — ay gage net. 


A very dainty, very charming little 
story is this new tale by Mr. Hughes 
-—the story of a woman who bloomed 
only in the late summer of her life, 
and thus became a veritable “ Last 
Rose.” Deborah Larrabee—Dubby Deb- 
by, they called her—had never had any 
real giffhood; “she was homely, and 
though the men of the little town wh: 
she had lived allgher life liked her and 
meant to be kind te her, she was easily 
overlooked and easily forgotten. And 
it was not until’ the other women of 
her age were losing their good looks 
and getting faded and worn that Debby 
came into her own. 

She is a dear little woman, is Debby, 
and a very real oné; so when Fortune 
at last smiles upon her the reader re- 
joices. , The story is told with skill 
and humor, there is an amusing picture 
of life in the little town where the 
undertaker’s campstools were the mark 
of a “real party’’ as of an important 
funeral, and a bit of excellent advice 
in the effect enforced activity of mind 
and body has upon Debby. 
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“LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
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MY PATH THROUGH LIFE. By. Lilli Leh- 
mann. eA New York: G. P. Putnam's 
HISTORY: 4 
te Fall the Ro- 
in the West, A: D. 476. 
ittingly. Sve. New York: G. 
s Sons, 
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THE INNER og es “Oa ee ——— 
EMY. By &G. Leslie. _ Syo. 

‘3 York: E. P, Dutton & Co. $8.50. 
HISTORY OF MEXICO. By Hubert Howe 
Bancroft.. 8vo. New York: The Ban- 

creft Company. 


WASHINGTON, THE — 


OF ACTION. 
By Frederick ilustrated 


Including Es&ys, Poetry, Art, and 
Drama 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENG- 
bP LITERATURE. Edited by A. W. 
Ward and A. R. Waller. 8vo. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons, urteen volumes, 
BOOK. By- Vance Thompson. 

12mo. New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. $1: 


— IN BOOKLAND, By Walter A> 


M1. 12mo. - Boston: Houghten 
flin ~ $1.25. 
THE -CONVOLVULUS. 
Acts. By Alien N 
York: Claire Marie. 
POETRY. By Arthur Quiller-Couch. 12me. 
New York; B. P.Dutton & Co, (Fellow- 
ship Books.) 


—— THE KING. By John ———— 
12mo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
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. New York: G, 
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Boston: Little, 
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SHIRE. Willingham F. Rawnsley. 
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: Green & 
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INCREDIBLE ADVENTURES. 
Blackwood. I2mo, New 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

THE HOUSE OF TOYS. By 
Miller, 

Merrii Company. $1. 

THE DEATH OF A NOBODY. By Jules 
Romains: 12mo, New York: 8B. 
Huebsch. $1.25. 

By E. V. Lucas. 12mo. 
513s. York: The Macmillan Company. 

SHIFTING SANDS. Mra, Romilly. Fed- 
den. i2mo. Me ee Houghton Mifflin 
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Nostrand Company. a 
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aise. York: Van Nostrand Company. 


FOOD PRODUCTS. By Hi Sherman. 
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Herrick. Svo. New York: Siacemion 
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and Jacob. M, Cohen. — New York: 
Baker & Taylor 
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‘Edward Fitzgerald. 12mo. New York: 
Macmillan Comp Two 
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lan Company. — 
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w Svo. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Company. $4. 
MANUAL OF PLAY. By —55— Forbush. 
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BEAUTY OF ASHES. By .Albion Fellows 
ae 4 8vo. New York: Dodd; Mead & 
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A. Laselle, 12mo. New York: Pil- 

SUNSHINE RECORD BOOK. By Anna San- 
ford Thompson. i2mo, New York: The 
Pilgrim 

HE TOOK IT UPON HIMSELF. By > 

Sjattery. 12m0. New York: 
igrim . Press. 

BEFORE THE BABY COMES. By Marianna 
Wheeler. 12m0. New York: Harper & 
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New York: . The 
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Maurice Full, 42mp. 
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vVranois Baldwin, who was in Qu· 


Roberts will be piblished, probably next | 
~ month, by the ‘Frederick A“Stokes Gom- "J, 
* pany.It has been written by Sir Geor ; ser 
H| ~Forreat, Director of Records for india, |” 


*" stallment of Copy. was received in the 


3 ficiency,” ‘which discusses the various 


¢ great and rapid modern developments in 


Cattin and Marius de Zayas, in which 


+ Series. It contains Arthur Schnitzler’s 


* and more significant: works than “ An-' 


i; Kemp's ‘ Poems.” 


* aceount of a leisurely tour through that 
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The. War, Business, the Drama, 


" —— — 
¥ : s 
HE.» Macmillan . Company an- 
———— 
es for early publication a 


book on the war situation by El- 


rope when ‘hestilities broke out. He- 


~ has made a study of conditions leading -}. 
> to the war and -he has endeavored to, 
’ make in the book, which is called “' The 4 
Hi: World War; How It Looks to the Né- 
tions Inyelved-and .What_It-Means to 4: 

i} Us,’’ a temperate statement of the con- 
Ws tentions of each side and a survey of | ; 


the entire ‘situation, ; F 
A biography .of /Field' Marshal Earl” 


who, by reason of this close conneéctign . 


-cwith Lord Roberts during smuch of thes]... 


latter's Jong service in India, was spe-* 
cially fitted for the task. The first in- 


office of the Stokes Company a few 
hours before the announcement of Lord | 
Roberts’s death; . 

Harry Gunnison~Brown ‘of Yaie Uni- 
versity is the author of ‘ International 
Trade and Exchange: A Study of the 
Mechanism and Advantages of Com- 


merce,”" which the Macmillan Company“) 
‘has “ready for immediate publication. 


it explains and discusses the machinery 
of commerce between nations, .con- 
siders the gains of such trade-and the 
cenditions which determine trade ad- 
_ vantages, There is aiso discussion of 
such topics as revenue and protective 
tariffs, bounties, navigation acts, land 
grants. to railroads, Government con- 
struction of .canals. 

The Macmilians have ready also Mor- 
fis “A. “Brisco's “Eednomics of  Ef- 


phases. and facters of industry from 
the point of view Of the principles of 
efficiency. : 

Mitchell Kennerley will bring out this 
week several books dealing with the 
theatfte. Important among these is Shel!- 
don Cheney’s ‘‘The New Movement in 
the Theatre,” a comprehensive work 
which touches upon all aspects of the 


theatrical affairs. The dramatists and 
the dramatic producers of England, the 
Continent, and America are discussed, 
and the récent mechanical and archi- 


tectural developments are considered, ° 
* while there is consideration also of ¢ur- 


fent dramatic tendencies and of the in- 
fluence exerted by recent unusual ex-— 
periments, Lovers of ‘Vaudeville will 
find. much to interest them in a Ken- 
nerley book on that subject -by Caroline 


the former writes of men and women 
of the vaudeville ‘stage and the latter 
pictures-them in caricature. 

Reafly for publication is Volume XI. 
in Mr... Kennerley’s Modern Drama 


“The Lonely Way,” * Interlude,” and 
** Countess ~Miazi,"’". all of them later 


atol;" by which he is best™known in 
America: Another Kennerley publica- 
tion announced for this-week is Harry 


The National Child ‘Labor. Committee 
has ~ ready. for . publication its No- 
vember Bulletin containing a special 
section filled with -stories, -verse, and 
pictures by well-known authors and art- 
ists dealing with children who work. 
James Oppenheim, Hdna Ferber, George 
Creel, Elbert Hubbard, Margaret Widde- 
mer, and) séveral others are among the 
contributors. 

Dodd, Mead &-Co. have ready two new 
guide ‘books that will interest winter- 
traveling Americans now that the play- 
grounds of Europe are no ionger avail- 
able. They are “Cuba, Past and Pres- 
ent’’ and ‘‘ Porto’ Rico and San Do- 
mingo of Today,” both by A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill, ‘‘ Brazil and the Brazilians " from 

-the same house, by G. J. Bruce, is the 


country with comments on its resources 
and its people. 

The Putnmams announce “The Lower 
Amazon " ‘by ot Lange, the narrative 
of several journeys in the extreme east- 
ern part of South America, along the 
banks, and up and.down the lower tribu- 
taries of the Amazon River. Thé book 
will have interest for those who are 
looki for openings for ic ad- 
venture in South America, since he de- 
votes a good deal of attention to the 
timber, fibre plants, ‘nuts, and fruits 
which grow in that region and to the 
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possibilities for agricultural develop- 
ment. 





















Big Facts About 


Answers Every Question 
The Best Book 


A Child Can Ask 




















350,000 Sold 
In 14 Countries 




















On Five Great 
Continents 


Why is the sea never still? 
Why are the rain drops round? 
What is the use of our hair? 
Do we think in words? 
How far off is the sky? 
— F Mat makes the heart beat? 
. 16 Great ) —— 
— = — Bae” we go t J 
-Departments_of . *8 — a cd gar? 
Knowledge. . Ses = “ Why-does the kettle sing ? 
And Thousands of Others 


In 4 Languages"™ 
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THE GALL OF THE FUTURE 


The Book of Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia 


10,000 Educational: Pictures, 356 Colored Plates, Complete Index 


~~: The Hour of Destiny : 

The hour has struck when all thoughtful people turn away from the 
pleasures and occupations ef the moment to take a long look into the future. To 
the parents of the children of today, in whose hands the future of the nations - 
will be placed; comes the call, “What-are you doing for your child to prepare 
him ‘to meet successfully demands that are greater, opportunities more vast, and 
labors more heroic than in any other period of the world’s history?” THE BOOK - 
OF KNOWLEDGE is the child’s great opportunity. It opens the doors of the | 
universe to his eager gaze by means of 10,000 striking educational pictures and ” 
brief and fascinating story-articles, It tells the child everything he wants to © 
know in the way which gives him the most delight and leaves the most lasting im- 
pression upon: his mind. 


_-_ Preparation, the Key to Success 
. It is in the HOME that the foundations of a working knowledge of the 
world must be laid: It is in the HOME that the reading habit, the desire for 
information; must be created: It is in the HOME that the child’s work and play - 
must*be made to count.tremendously in the all-round development of his faculties 
and abilities. The difference between those.who fail and those who suc- 
ceed lies in the HOME training and guidance during the years of childhood. 
The work in the schooireom is important, but every teacher knows how much 
more rapid is the progress of the child whose mind has been trained in the HOME. © 
—— who cae and consult THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE have a decided 
advantage over those who are without’ THE GREAT ICA 
HELP OF THE CENTURY. en ee 
ONE OF THE FOREM@OST EDUCATORS IN THIS COUNTRY SAYS: 
. “Ifa of ten tives to be seventy years old he will have spént a ‘hird — 
in sleep, an her third in earning food, shelter and clothing, and he will still have a 
third of his time to spend —— The failure or success, at any rate the large- 
ness or the narrowness of his will depend upon how he spends this surplus time. 
this boy were to spend fifteen minutes a day reading the — of 
ut the 












































































Sa ee e 
THE BOOK. OF KNOWLEDGE . . .. he would at thirteen kn 
earth and life on it than the wisest men knew a few — ago" —— 


be First Encyclopaedia for the Young 

j THE BOOK GF KNOWLEDGE is the only practical encyclopaedia for the young. It 
is arranged on -an entirely new plan as ‘a séries of delightful reading courses in all the Great 
Departments of Knowledge, with an Index especially adapted-to the mind of the child. ‘To this — 
storehouse of facts have been added, Things to Make and Do, Stories and Poems, that the child 
may have ample entertatnment, irideors and out, in the exercise of all his facultiess Fascinating 
facts, entertaining work and constructive play place this unique publication inga class by 
itself. ‘There is nothing with which to compare it. The children are devoted to it and every 
member of the family feels the magnetism of its pictured-pages. ‘ 


‘Mail This Coupon for Free Book 


- The illustrated FREE SAMPLE BOOK.con- 
tains 250 tremendously, interesting questions 
taken from thousands answered in THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE, also Pictures and Color 
Plates Showing: : 


The Growth of a’Grain of Wheat; The Priaciple of 
‘the Gyroscope Train; The Cantilever. Bridge; The 

Great Workshop Down in the River; The Inside of an 

Ocean Litier; Pictures of Animals Strange and Won- 

derful; How Our Teeth Grow; The Central Telephone 

Exchange of the Brain; The Marvellous Mechanism 

of the Ear; Where the World’s Sugar Comes From; 
“Scenes in Different Gountries. 


The Grolier Society, 2 West 45th St., N. Y. 







































THE GROLIER SOCIETY, 
Piliase malt aus descriptive sadaple Seth 
‘case matt me ip’ 8a. e 
of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE and 
valuable pamphlet, “THE MIND OF 
THE CHILD,” explaining the psychol- 
ogy of the work. 
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